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Puysicau strength, we are told, was the veritable god of antiquity, 
and from the remotest times physical exercises were employed to honor 
national heroes and deities. The earliest example of physical train- 
ing—that is, of a system designed to develop and improve the physical 
powers—is found in the competitive exercises of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Athlete, from which is derived “athletics,” was the 
designation of persons who contended for prizes in the public games 
where bodily strength or skill was demanded ; while gymnasia, which 
has given us “gymnastics,” was applied to buildings erected for the 
practice of physical exercises, then as universal as the bearing of arms. 
Both terms, as well as ‘the institutions they represented, were of Hel- 
lenic origin. The gladiator, however, was peculiar to Rome and the 
Latin provinces. Although often a prisoner or condemned criminal, 
he was immortalized in marble, while ‘ poets sang his prowess and 
high-born ladies contended for his favors.” In Greece, where the idea 
is said to have first obtained that the body of man had a glory as well 
as his intellect, they practiced, with truev refinement, the Olympian 
and other national games, which included chariot-, horse-, and foot- 
. racing, leaping, quoit and javelin throwing, wrestling and boxing; 
and thence these sports, to which were added carrying heavy loads, 
lifting weights, bending iron bars, striking at suspended sacks, training 
bulls, ete., were transplanted to the Imperial City, where they éntered 
largely into the preparatory training of the Campus Martius. It is 
easy to trace the effect of these varied and manly exercises upon the 
Roman soldier, his weapons and manner of fighting. Until after the 
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era of Cesar, his straight sword was remarkable for the shortness of 
its blade, and was worn upon the trusty right side. As luxury and 
effeminacy invaded the legions, a slave was required to bear his arms 
and armor; the pilum, which, according to Polybius, so notched the 
hostile blades that they became mere strigiles or skin-scrapers, such as 
were used in their baths, was replaced by the longer pike or lance, and 
the sword lengthened until it had to be worn upon the weaker left 
side, where it has ever since remained. Such apparently insignificant 
changes heralded the decline of the empire and assured its ultimate 
fall. 

During the Middle Ages the ancient gymnastic exercises were super- 
seded by jousts and tourneys, in which feats of fence and of horseman- 
ship were the crowning acts; and the mail-clad knight, mounted upon 
his barbed and armored steed, held the footman in complete subjection 
until the invention of gunpowder. This discovery, so democratic in 
its consequences, has changed the whole system of human warfare. 
The distance between combatants is ever increasing; brain, not brawn, 
is said to decide the fate of nations; and yet it may well be questioned 
if the race is not still to the swift and the battle to the strong. 
Napoleon’s axiom that the force of an army, as well as the quantity of 
motion, is equal to the product of the mass and velocity, may better 
pertain, like his famous close column, to the shock tactics of the past ; 
but the quaint saying of Marshal Soult, that victories are won by the 
soldiers’ legs, has still much of truth in it. 

One hundred years ago, physical training had almost fallen into 
disuse; but in 1812 the Royal Military College at Sandhurst inaugu- 
rated modern athletic sports. It was not followed by Woolwich, how- 
ever, until 1840, and the first Oxford vs. Cambridge meeting was held 
as late as 1864. To Sweden has been ascribed the honor of originating 
the movement, but the Central School of Gymnastics at Stockholm 
was not established’ until 1814. In Berlin, gymnastic instruction was 
formally recognized by cabinet order in 1842, while the Central School 
was decreed in 1847. France, Belgium, and Italy took initiatory 
‘steps in this direction about 1845, and the first founded a central school 
at Vincennes in 1852. 

In all ages athletic sports have been especially practiced by the 
soldiery, and, indeed, they Were first designed to foster the taste for 
war and the activity and strength needed for using weapons. The 
Duke of Wellington is reported to have said that England’s foot-ball 
fields had produced England’s soldiers. However this may be, certain 
it is that the English authorities have declared the ordinary drill “ to 
be insufficient for the requirements of the soldier ;” and during the last 
sixteen years a director of military gymnastics has been appointed, and 
gymnasiums have been erected at Aldershott, Gibraltar, Malta, and 
elsewhere, the teachers of which, for the most part, have been prepared 
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by Mr. Maclauren, gymnasiarch at Oxford. In the latter’s words, 
“bodily power, hardihood, and activity are the very essence of a 
soldier’s life.” And he continues: “The restrained position, the re- — 
stricted and closely localized movements of parade and drill, all deny 
to the trunk of the body and the upper limbs any exercise whatever.” 
. . . “The power of the man and the serviceability of the soldier are 
inseparable conditions. Our embodied idea of energy, activity, and 
strength is the soldier,—these qualities trained to, made subservient to, 
the exigencies of his profession.” . . . “ Endow a man with these 
qualities, therefore, and you endow him with the power of overcoming 
all difficulties against which such qualities can be brought to bear, 
against all difficulties.requiring strength, activity, energy, dexterity, 
presence of mind, tenacity, and endurance. You cannot limit a high 
qualification to a single use any more than you can limit the purpose 
to which a good coin may be applied ; it will fetch its value anywhere 
and in anything. And so will strong muscles and sound lungs,—in 
garrison, in camp, or on a campaign, on the march, in the field, in the 
transport, in the hospital, on any service, in any climate.” 

For the first instructors under the new system, twelve non-com- 
missioned officers of the British army were selected, and the effect was 
simply astounding. Mr. Maclauren says of them: “The muscular 
additions to the arms and shoulders and the expansion of the chest 
were so great as to have absolutely a ludicrous result, for before the 
fourth month several of the men could not get in their jackets and 
tunics without assistance, and when they had got them on, they could 
not get them to meet down the middle by a hand’s breadth.” Ina 
month more they could not get them on at all, and new clothing had 
to be provided. One of the twelve gained five inches in his chest- 
measure during these five months. According to Dr. Morgan, this 
would indicate an increase of thirty-three and one-third per cent. in 
the capacity of the lung-cells and a greatly enhanced functional activity 
of the organs employed in the vital processes of respiration, circulation, 
and nutrition, that to many men would be of inestimable value. Mr. 
Maclauren found, too, not merely an acquisition of muscle, but “a 
readjustment and expansion of the osseous framework ; yet the greatest 
change of all,” he says, “ was the change in bodily activity, dexterity, 
presence of mind, and endurance of fatigue.” 

In their general acceptation, athletics or gymnastics denote indif- 
ferently every exercise which tends to develop and invigorate the 
physical powers, such as walking, running, leaping, riding, swimming, 
fencing, rowing, skating, etc.; but, strictly speaking, the former refers 
to out-door games, sports, pastimes, etc., and the latter to the modern 
system of bodily exercises usually practiced in a building or enclosure, 
with or without appliances. In this case, they are known as free ex- 
ercises. Mr. Maclauren, perhaps the best authority upon the subject 
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to-day, divides all exercises into recreative and educational, which 
classification will be readily understood. The former usually suffice 
to maintain health and strength after growth and development have 
been imparted by the latter. Of exercise generally he says: 

1. It increases the size and power of the voluntary muscles em- 
ployed. 

2. It increases the functional capacity of the involuntary muscles 
employed. 

3. It promotes the health and strength of the whole body by in- 
creasing respiration and quickening circulation. 

According to Dr. Sargent, the size, shape, and structure of the body 
have a direct dynamic relation to all the vital organs, and appreciably 
influence the functions of the brain and nervous system. 

The Queen’s Regulations direct that the gymnastic training of re- 
cruits begin simultaneously with squad-drill without arms, and continue 
unremittingly for three months before muskets are issued, while weak 
and awkward men have a special course of six months, and if then 
below the standard of efficiency, are reported to the adjutant-general. 
The daily attendance at the gymnasium of all men under ten years’ 
service is compulsory. Running at half or full speed, with obstacles, 
carrying weights, implements, or arms and equipments, combined with 
leaping, is regularly practiced, the object being “to harden and strengthen 
the trained soldier, so as to enable him to cover one thousand or more 
yards of ground at a rapid pace, and leave him in good wind and able 
to use his bayonet efficiently.” In the gymnastic training the excellent 
and very complete treatise by Mr. Maclauren is employed. It contem- 
plates, of course, a gymnasium well stocked in fixed and movable 
apparatus, and among its admirable features are free climbing and 
escalading. ‘To these exercises are added fencing with foils, bayonets, 
and broadswords, swimming, and instruction in resuscitating the 
drowned. Quarterly reports are made through the Director of Gym- 
nastics to the Commander-in-Chief, which embrace comparative meas- 
urements and weights and even photographs taken before and after 
training. For this purpose Dr. Sargent’s ingenious charts, which ex- 
hibit graphically the relative strength and proportions of a subject, 
would be found very useful. 

Mr. Maclauren waxes facetious when he writes of the gymnastic 
training of the French recruit. He says :““ Although the boxing which 
he is taught will never enable him to hit an adversary, he is taught 
manfully to hit himself, first on the right breast, then on the left, and 
finally on both together with both hands at once; and last, but not 
least, he is taught to kick himself behind, of which performance I 
have seen Monsieur as proud as if he were ignominiously expelling an 
invader from the sacred soil of La Belle France.” However this may 
be, the latest French manual, that of 1886, as its title Gymnastique 
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@ Assouplissement indicates, is merely a means of suppling the recruit, 
and prescribes flexions for the trunk and limbs with and without arms 
and equipments, and of running and leaping under like conditions. 
They are simple but extremely useful exercises. The pas gymnastique 
of this manual, which has a length of thirty-two inches and a rapidity 
varying between one hundred and seventy and one hundred and eighty 
per minute, is almost identical with our “double-time.” With this 
step, recruits are gradually taught to cover about one hundred meters 
(109.3 yards) in forty-five seconds; one kilometer (1039.6 yards) in 
seven and one-half minutes, and a half-league in a quarter of an hour. 
At the most rapid gait, the distance is limited to 150 meters (163.9 
yards). A plain course or track is first prepared upon level ground, 
but later, obstacles are introduced with the special, view of affording 
application in the different kinds of leaps and in escalading. The 
dimensions of the obstacles are gradually increased, but never beyond 
a safe limit, which, in the leap in depth, is fixed at three meters (3.28 
yards). After being sufficiently practiced without arms, the recruit is 
given his rifle, and eventually his equipments, and thus progressively 
put over the same course. The track should embrace at least one leap 
in depth and one wall for escalade; and, for economy of space, it may 
be made triangular. The following figures give the detailed plan and 
section. In the absence of a track, any ground with a surface well 
diversified with accidents may be employed. The running is sometimes 
interrupted suddenly and the recruits put through the suppling exer- 
cises with great precision, and the series of runs and leaps are always 
followed by rigid movements in close order. 


PLAN OF COURSE WITH OBSTACLES. 
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It was the writer’s good fortune to witness several drills by German 
troops from training-ships in Hampton Roads, and the sight was a 
revelation. Perhaps no other nation in the world, except Russia, could 
produce that terribly heavy and toe-depressed “goose step.” And 
what must it be in the Faderland before the Kaiser! Individually, 
however, they appeared clumsy, a condition impossible to English sol- 
diers. There are a few of the latter in our own service, and there is 
no difficulty in recognizing them, in or out of ranks, by their smarter 
appearance and superior carriage. A British officer of experience says 
of the Germans: “ Even after the Johnnyraws have been stretched 
and twisted and made to throw their legs around their necks and point 
their toes straight to the rear, they are not well set up.” He acknowl- 
edges, however, that they can march and fight, which is the essential 
thing ; and to the superior physique of the Germans is often attributed 
their success in the Franco-Prussian war. 

In Austria every barrack is supplied with a gymnasium, where in- 
struction is given, under the direction of an officer, several times a 
week, while the “setting-up” exercises usually take place daily, lasting 
ten or fifteen minutes. Swimming is taught by the method of d’Arzy 
on land, and practically when possible. 

Elsewhere in Europe similar conditions prevail. 

If asked, in what does the physical training of the American soldier 
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consist, the writer should be compelled to answer that, other than a 
modicum of. drill, there is none. To laymen this declaration may be 
astounding, but it is not the less true. The dangerous and difficult. 
duty which falls to our troops upon the Western plains is not, properly 
speaking, physical training, which should precede and fit them for that 
service. In recreative exercises we are, too, sadly deficient. With the 
exception of an occasional game of base-ball, in which possibly three 
per cent. of the command participate, how rarely do we see our enlisted 
men engage in any out-door sports or pastimes! As for educational 
exercises, none are prescribed. Swimming, which is both recreative 
and educational, and should be compulsory, is seldom practiced, even 
when the opportunity offers. The newly-joined recruit is put through 
the “setting-up” and squad-drill for a week or two, by which time he 
gets his Springfield rifle, and, owing to the scarcity of men, often goes 
on guard before he has learned to salute properly. This scarcity is 
principally due to the small companies and scattered condition of our 
little army, and, in part, to the large number of men employed on extra 
and daily duty. The latter practice is the bane of the service. The 
soldier’s former occupation is entered upon his descriptive list at the 
time of enlistment, and, if a carpenter, blacksmith, tinner, brickmason, 
plumber, painter, or teamster, the post quartermaster has him detailed 
on extra or daily duty, in that capacity, before he has learned to depress 
his toes. If a farmer or baker, he becomes the victim of the post 
treasurer, and passes his enlistment in the post garden or bakery. A 
clerk, and his own captain captures him, to make out the company 
papers, unless, indeed, the post adjutant forestall him and put the man 
at work upon the post returns. This officer, if adjutant of his regi- 
ment, is on the alert for recruits with musical tastes (whom he assigns 
to the regimental band), and printers. The post surgeon lays in wait 
, for two or more quiet men of neat,appearance and negative qualities 
for hospital attendants,’ and those who are not detailed as company 
cooks and kitchen assistants become the prey of the post police-officer 
and pass their days in digging ditches and raking dead leaves. Our 
soldier is everything but a soldier. Verily, instead of the device of 
crossed cannon, sabres, or rifles, by which the several arms of the ser- 
vice are distinguished, he should beara shovel salient athwart a rake 
rampant, as insignia of his profession or occupation ! 

Under existing conditions much, but not all, of this is unavoidable, 
and relief must come primarily from Congress. The writer but states 
facts; it is not his province to animadvert upon or to criticise them. 
Some manual labor will always be necessary in a garrison, and should 
properly be performed by the soldier. After all, it is healthful occu- 
pation. But the officers themselves, of all grades, and particularly 
those exercising distinct commands, are largely responsible for the evils 


1 Since writing the above a hospital corps has been organized. 
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complained of. The School of the Soldier prescribes four free move- 
ments,—a double or gymnastic and a balance step, running and bayonet 
or sabre drill, but they are rarely practiced. Blaikie says: “The 
setting-up drill of the West-Pointer in a few weeks transforms the 
raw and ungainly ‘country boy into a youth of erect and military 
bearing ; and insisting upon that bearing at all times throughout the 
first year gives the cadet a set and carriage which he often retains 
through life.” This is true; and yet this same West-Pointer, in later 
years, often tolerates habitual slouchiness in his men, and himself gives 
up all athletic training. Boxing-gloves, foils and masks, Indian-clubs, 
and that simple implement, which has been in use in England since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, the dumb-bell, do indeed occasionally adorn 
his quarters, but are rarely handled. A cavalryman is said never to 
ride when he can walk ! 

In the writer’s day (1868-72) gymnastics were not compulsory even 
at West Point, except for the new class during the two months suc- 
ceeding admission. Instead of possessing those essentials,—light, air, 
and space,—the gymnasium was the darkest, closest, most contracted 
hall at the institution; in fact, a mere basement in the academic 
building. Happily the enlightened efforts of the present able and 
progressive Faculty, assisted largely by Lieutenant E. S. Farrow, 
Twenty-Second Infantry, the author of a very complete treatise upon 
the subject and erstwhile teacher of military gymnastics at the Academy, 
have changed all this, and the matter is now made a special course, 
under an able instructor, while a new gymnasium is to be erected. 

How many of our men can fulfill the English requirement before 
stated,—that is, cover one thousand or more yards at a rapid pace and 
be in good wind and able to use a bayonet efficiently? As an experi- 
ment, the writer once attempted to double-time a battery of heavy 
artillery, serving as infantry, for half an hour. Before the expiration 
of twenty minutes, fifty per cent. were hors de combat, and the only 
serviceable soldier, at the close, was the first sergeant, a gritty Irish- 
man. Now, there are diverse opinions to-day, among distinguished 
authorities, as to the utility of cold steel against the fire of the modern 
breech-loader, but there can be none as to the great advantage to be 
derived from the employment of troops capable of using their legs and 
reserving their wind. Tom Brown of Rugby makes thé hare and 
hounds, in the game of that name, cover a distance of nine miles with- 
out being much the worse for it; and Albert recently walked and ran 
six hundred and twenty-one miles in something less than six days. In 
Germany half of this distance is frequently covered by school-boys 
and their masters during vacation. The preservation of health alone 
demands exercise. At Amherst College, where a regular system of 
gymnastics is thoroughly and unremittingly practiced, the sick-list 
shows an annual average loss of 2.64 days per annum as against nine- 
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teen or twenty lost in the same period by the European laborer. 
Blaikie claims that an erect carriage, a firm tread, and a strong, well- 
knit trunk are within the reach of all, not constitutionally unsound, ~ 
through moderate daily exercise ; and John M. Laflin, the model man 
of the Vienna Exposition, whose chest measures forty-six inches and 
biceps seventeen inches, says fifteen minutes a day will do wonders. 
According to Dr. Sargent, gymnasiarch of Harvard College, there were 
physically examined at that institution, in 1880, seven hundred and 
seventy-six men. Of this number, the strongest showed in strength 
of lungs, back, legs, chest, and arms, as indicated on the chart before 
mentioned, a grand total of 675.2. At the close of the summer term 
of 1887, the highest test recorded was 1272.8, and there were over 
two hundred men in college, each of whose total test strength surpassed 
the highest test of 1880. Who that has read Ben Hur, however much 
he may deprecate the occasion for its fatal employment, will not envy 
the young Jew the extraordinary strength with which, by a single 
blow, he felled the myrmidon in the palace of Idernee, or the dexterity 
with which he managed the desert-born steeds of the sheik Ilderim ? 
One potent cause of the inactivity of our officers, of their apathy 
in dealing with this subject, is the lack of incentive and slowness, 
almost absence, of promotion. The captain should be a father to his 
company ; in our army—through no fault of his—he is too often its 
grandfather. Every rank has its correlative duties, and rank should 
be, in a measure, commensurate with age. The matter is, however, 
receiving attention in high places. Surgeon A. A. Woodhull, United 
States Army, in his prize essay on “The Enlisted Soldier,” recently 
published in the Journal of the Military Service Institution, writes: 
“Vigorous men must be occupied, and if pleasantly, there will be con- 
tentment. Where practicable, swimming, and everywhere formal 
gymnastics, should be carefully taught. . . . Athletic exercises, hunt- 
ing and fishing where there is game, . . . should be encouraged and 
provided for the men... . The government seems to consider its 
whole duty done without having provided for manly development out- 
side of a very narrow technical limit.” And Colonel R. I. Dodge, 
Eleventh Infantry, in his admirable paper (awarded honorable mention) 
upon the same subject, adds: “In every permanent garrison there 
should be a gymnasium, and every enlisted man should receive some 
instruction in athletics. All out-door sports—hunting, fishing, rowing, 
riding, and games of every kind—should be encouraged. Constant 
occupation in this varied round of instruction and amusement will give 
a healthy tone to both mind and body.” That literary athlete, Julian 
Hawthorne, claims that we cam improve our physical health and 
strength several hundred per cent., without ever touching a club or a 
dumb-bell or pulling a weight, by simple recreative exercises and 
suitable care of those important functions, the lungs, the skin, and the 
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stomach. Proper bathing facilities are, indeed, too rare in our army, 
and in many quarters, both of officers and men, no provision whatever 
is made for this important, nay, essential act. In Rome, the baths 
were the biggest public institutions. 

But, pending legislation or other authoritative measures, much can 
be done. Every post commander may accomplish something with the 
resources at hand, and every captain provide his barracks with a few 
simple and inexpensive appliances, such as boxing-gloves, Indian-clubs, 
dumb-bells, a trapeze, or a pair of suspended rings, the possession of 
which will work incalculable good. A foot-ball is easily obtained, and 
every company should have one. Dr. Sargent says: “Of all athletic 
sports, foot-ball is the best game to test a man physically. In the 
pushing and hauling, the jostling, trampling struggle for supremacy, 
few muscles of the body are inactive. . . . In spite of the accidents 
attending the game as at present played, no sport affords better oppor- 
tunity for vigorous training.” It is encouragement chiefly that is 
needed. Let courses be laid out, and walking-, running-, and leaping- 
matches be promoted ; institute hare and hounds, lacrosse and tennis 
clubs,—do anything, in short, to give the men something wholesome 
to think and talk about; and daily, during fifteen minutes after 
reveille, put them—and especially the “awkward squad”—through the 
“setting-up” drill until every man learns to walk erect in the image 
of his creator. 

Finally, to quote again from Mr. Maclauren, “a military system 
of bodily training should be so comprehensive that it should be 
adapted to all stages of the professional career of the soldier ; should 
take up the undeveloped frame of the young recruit as he is brought 
to the depot, and be to him in all respects a system of culture,—a sys- 
tem gradual, uniform, and progressive,—a continual rise from the first 
exercise to the last, in which every exercise has its individual and 
special use, its individual and appropriate place, which none other can 
fill in the general system; a system of exercises which will give 
elasticity to his limbs, strength to his muscles, mobility to his joints, 
and, above all, and with infinitely greater force than all, which will 
promote the expansion of those parts of the body, and stimulate to 
healthy activity those organs of the body, whose fair conformation, 
health, and strength will double the value of all his after life; which 
will give him the vital stamina that will be to him a capital upon 
which he is to depend, and from which he is to draw at all times, at all 
seasons, and under all circumstances of heat, or privation,.or toil. 
This should be the great object to be aimed at in the early stages of 
the system ; the strengthening, the developing of his body, muscle and 
joint, organ and limb; make him a man, and as a man give him power 
over himself. Give him that and you give him the Malakoff of the 
position ; the activities, the dexterities, of the art will fall into his hands. 
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And then, but not till then, should the practical application begin,— 
an exposition, earnest, ample, and varied, which will show him how 
every article of the commonest use may be utilized in emergencies to 
important purpose, how obstacles of every form and character may be 
surmounted, and how burdens of every size and shape and weight 
may be borne; which will show him also—and he will now see with- 
out much showing—how every exercise in the system has added some- 
thing to this end, contributed something to this attainment, twofold in 
its character, single in its object, to strengthen the man in order to 


perfect the soldier.” 
H. R. LEmMty, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 
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FARRAGUT AND HIS SERVICES DURING 
THE REBELLION. 


History is ever slow in doing justice to the greater actors whose lives 
most adorn its pages. Even in these modern days of telegraphs, news- 
papers, and correspondents, the great majority of the people are long 
in arriving at a correct estimate of the character and services of men 
whose worth will, in the future, be well known and recognized ; in spite 
of the writing of libraries concerning the men and events of the times, 
notwithstanding the numerous memoirs and autobiographies written by 
the actors themselves, we fail at times to appreciate the full worth and 
greatness of the hero who passes away in our very midst. 

This is especially true of the deeds of David Glasgow Farragut, 
one of the great characters of modern history. His achievements, 
along with those of the navy in other places, were not appreciated at 
their full worth. The early histories of the war misrepresented the 
conception and achievement of opening the Mississippi, giving the 
credit of the first to the War Department. 

The difficulties encountered, the absence of an adequate force, and 
the task of creating one, as well as the great results finally accom- 
plished, have been forgotten in the universal attention to the great 
achievements of the brother-arm of the service on terra firma. 

The Prince de Joinville clearly indicates the three tasks before our 
government at the outset: “‘ The shores of the seceding States must be 
effectively blockaded, the course of the Mississippi and the whole water- 
system of the West must be mastered ; finally, the rebellious govern- 
ment must be driven from Richmond, its chosen capital.” The first 
of these plainly must be done by the navy, the second could not be 
done without its aid. One of the first military critics of the day, in 
speaking of the work done by the navy, has brought his professional 
tribute to its achievements. Colonel Chesney says, “ The important 
part borne by the American navy in the civil war, its absolute perform- 
ance of the first part of the task indicated, the principal share taken 
by it in the river campaign, which cut the seceded States in twain, the 
vast weight due. to its exertions in the great successes of the Federal 
generals, have been but little noticed as compared to the din and stir 
of the great battles with which the New World rang; yet nothing is 
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more surprising in the great contest—no military, political, or financial 
success has more completely defied expectation, prophecy, and prece- 
dent—than the work wrought by this arm of the Union forces, and 
wrought by it in the very process of creation out of actual nonentity.” 

But this will be righted by “the slow-grinding mills,” and some 
day the navy and its leaders—Dupont, Dahlgren, Porter, Davis, Foote, 
and Farragut—will have their just place in the estimate of the deeds 
done in the greatest of civil wars. 

It seems to be a great historical fact that when occasion arises, there 
comes, often from comparative obscurity, some particularly fitted or 
talented one, some born king of men, to fill the place of leadership in 
battle, at the helm of state, or in the national council. The career of 
Farragut during the civil war seems to illustrate this, and, at the same 
time, to demonstrate that such advancement is not always due to trans- 
cendent genius, to the favor of opportunity, or friendly advancement, 
but oftener to the character and talent of the man, improved by long 
and faithful pupilage in a chosen or imposed career, fitting him for 
great deeds by the accumulated fruits of years of devotion and duty. 

The life of Farragut is so well known in its main details, and has 
been so ably written by his son, that we need only to outline so much 
of it as shall indicate the character of the man, and show why he must 
have been chosen for the important task allotted him. 

Farragut may be said to have grown up in the service. His ances- 
try, near and remote, was of the sea. His forefathers dwelt in one of 
those island empires of the Mediterranean whose sons were soldiers 
renowned in all the great armies, from the time of the Romans to 
modern days. His father was an officer in our younger navy, and he 
became a waif of the sea before his tenth year, cutting off all home 
ties, and resolutely sailing, at the call, and under the care, of Com- 
modore David Porter, on the renowned cruise of the “ Essex” in the 
South Pacific during the war of 1812. 

Thus, under that brave and skillful seaman, the legalized successor 
of Hawkins and Drake, and bold predecessor of daring “ Alabama” 
and “Shenandoah” leaders, his school was the deck of the “ Essex,” 
and his youth was spent in the stormy scenes and bitter experiences of 
her career. In her he experienced the varied vicissitudes of the sea- 
man’s life—was nearly wrecked on our own stormy coast, tossed in 
the terrific storm off Cape Horn when the oldest sailors thought the 
ship lost, participated in the many captures made, and, child as he was, 
commanded one of these prizes. In this situation, although not twelve 
years old, he displayed that resolution and decision that were the 
greatest characteristics of the full-grown man. 

In the conflict that terminated the adventurous career of the frigate, 
which succumbed to the attack of two foes in neutral waters, our young 
hero bore himself well, and received his first wound, and the com- 
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mendation of his captain, who regretted that his youth prevented pro- 
motion. 

An incident that occurred on his return to this country in the cartel- 
ship shows that he early formed his opinions on points of professional 
technics, and the opinion then expressed was ever afterwards main- 
tained. The “ Essex, Junior” had run in under the guns of a small 
battery on the Horseshoe near Sandy Hook. Through some mistake 
the battery opened fire on them, without doing much damage. Farra- 
gut says he then formed the opinion that it was not so terrible a thing 
to lay under a battery,—an opinion which time seems to have strength- 
ened. 

We need not follow him to the Mediterranean, where he next 
cruised in time of peace, only observing that he was distinguished for 
his studious habits, and that he acquired a remarkable facility in the 
use of foreign languages. His studious habits gained him friends 
among the older and more mature officers, to his great advantage. 
Porter paid careful attention to his schooling, having the boys in- 
structed while on shipboard, and sending David to school when 
ashore. 

The chaplain of the fleet having been appointed consul to Tunis, 
begged to take young Farragut with him, and continued his schooling. 
In a subsequent cruise Farragut’s common sense is seen in his com- 
ments upon the discipline of a “crack ship.” Although none loved 
discipline more than he, we must applaud his remark that he thought 
it unwise to harass and worry the men so much to gain the reputa- 
tion of having a smart ship. 

‘ During a voyage home in a merchant vessel at the end of his cruise, 
we again see displayed that decision and resolution for which he was 
afterwards remarkable. A strange craft drawing near was thought a 
pirate, and the crew were terrified, until Farragut infused into them a 
spirit of resistance, organizing them for that purpose, and preparing to 
lead them. 

Farragut served under his old patron in the exciting campaign 
against West India pirates, where he gained much valuable experience, 
participated in many exciting brushes with the pirates, and went through 
a siege of the yellow fever. 

After a round of service in the Mediterranean and in South Ameri- 
can waters (when he commanded the brig “‘ Boxer” at the age of thirty- 
three) and on shore duty, we find him again in the Gulf, in command 
of the “ Erie” during the war of France with Mexico. He witnessed 
the bombardment of Vera Cruz by the French, noting with prophetic 
eye the results of the fire from shell-guns against forts, and the seaman- 
like way in which the French ships were handled. On the breaking 
out of the war of the United States with Mexico, in 1845, he addressed 
a letter to the Secretary of the Navy asking to be employed in the 
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Gulf, urging his former experience, and expressing the belief that one 
ship of the line and. two frigates could reduce the works. But the 
authorities were against him, and the task was not attempted. 

His services in California, where he was sent to establish a navy- 
yard, were eminently useful. During the troubles connected with 
the Vigilantes he declined to interfere, although firm in protecting 
government property and officials. 

A strong demand was soon to be made upon his patriotism and his 
judgment. Born in the South, married to a Southern lady, and 
stationed for years at Norfolk amidst Southern influences, it became 
necessary, on the first symptoms of an outbreak, to decide which cause 
to espouse. Most of the officers of Southern birth left the service, 
and some of them were his future antagonists, but with him there was 
no hesitation. He cut loose from his surroundings at Norfolk, moved 
North, and offered his services to the government without stipulating 
any particular service. 

He was now sixty years old, bore the highest rank in the service, 
—that of captain,—was hearty, vigorous, and alert, but had never 
commanded a fleet. 

The necessity of opening up the Mississippi in its whole length 
was early recognized, but when the plan of attacking the lower forts 
was first broached, it met with little encouragement. Secretary Welles 
says, “In general and desultory conversation with military and naval 
men and others, the passage of the forts and capture of New Orleans 
was spoken of as a desirable but not a practicable undertaking.” 
Assistant Secretary Fox, however, seems to have urged the plan. 
Admiral Porter approved it, suggesting the mortar fleet as an aid, and, 
in spite of the military critics, it was adopted. 

The choice of a commander was of the first importance. “The 
duty to be imposed on him was novel, and required courage and 
activity, a vast and peculiar energy, with great self-reliance, discerning 
judgment, and ability to discriminate and act under trying and extraor- 
dinary circumstances.” 

We owe to Admiral Porter, the son of his old patron, the sugges- 
tion of the name of Farragut, as Porter has told us. When offered 
the command, Farragut readily accepted it, with no fault-finding with 
plans not his own, no finding difficulties, no asking impossibilities. 
Parts of the plan doubtless found little favor in his eyes, but he ac- 
cepted them heartily nevertheless. He never for a moment doubted of 
success, and declared that his first duty was to obey orders and to take 
any risk that might be imposed on him in the performance of his duty, 
and that he expected to pass the forts or never return. 

The difficulties, however, were doubtless apparent to the veteran of 
two wars. The force at the command of the department, small as it 
was, must not be entirely withdrawn from the blockade, and hence the 
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commander of the new expedition might not have a choice of his fleet. 
The base of his operations was two thousand miles from the seat of 
government, on a hostile coast, whose shallow waters must be block- 
aded, no supporting land force was available, and the scene of his 
operations was not his accustomed element, the open sea, but the current- 
swept and shifting course of a tortuous stream, against forts of great 
strength, an obstructed channel, and a hostile fleet, whose strength 
rumor greatly magnified. 

Success, however, was the watch-word, and Farragut began the 
work of organization early in 1862, on arriving on the station. After 
the arduous task of getting the heavy ships over the bar at the mouth 
of the river was accomplished, he proceeded to put his ships into the 
highest state of efficiency. A land force had finally been sent to take 
possession of the conquests of the fleet. There was finally gathered 
together under his orders a fleet by far the most powerful that had ever 
been assembled under the stars and stripes. It consisted of five heavy 
steam-sloops, one sailing-sloop, three light sloops, nine gunboats, and 
a supporting fleet of four gunboats and twenty-one mortar-schooners, 
under the command of Captain D. D. Porter. The fleet carried one 
hundred and seventy guns, in addition to the mortars. Few of these 
guns were rifles, but many of the smooth-bores were 9-inch Dahl- 
grens, and especially the batteries of the heavy sloops. 

Opposed to this force were forts, obstructions, fire-rafts, an iron-clad 
ram, and some seventeen gunboats. The forts were not of the strongest, 
but were sufficiently formidable, it was generally believed, to stop any 
wooden fleet. They were placed at the lowest turn in the river, where 
an English fleet had been stopped for nine days, in 1815, by a fort far 
inferior to these. 

Fort Jackson, to the left hand of the ascending fleet, was a star- 
shaped work, built of stone, and mounting seventy-five guns, three of 
them heavy rifles. Fort St. Philip, on the other bank, half a mile 
above, was a stone and brick work, but little inferior to the former, 
mounting fifty-three guns. Below the first were the obstructions, con- 
sisting of nine hulks, moored across the channel, and connected to each 
other and to the shore by heavy chains. The Confederate flotilla lay 
just above the forts, and carried thirty-nine guns. The ram “ Manassas” 
was known to be among these, and her sudden appearance, some time 
before, at the mouth of the river, had spread consternation among the 
blockading fleet. There was another ironclad nearly ready for use, but 
she did not succeed in getting out to do any damage. The current of 
the river here ran three knots strong, and the wooded banks of the 
stream were lined with sharp-shooters, ready to pick off the men in the 
tops and on the exposed decks. So formidable did the works seem that 
a French admiral and an English captain, who inspected them just 
before the action, reported them impassable. 
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Farragut seems to have expected little from the mortar-fire, and 
impatiently waited six days for them to reduce the forts, and then 
dashed on up the river. The mortars undoubtedly contributed to the 
result, and accomplished all such fire can do. 

In the preparations for the coming conflict the thoroughness, the 
seamanlike tact, and the trained experience of the veteran of fifty 
years’ service are apparent. His order was comprehensive and concise, 
every suggestion that could add to the efficiency of the vessels having 
been adopted. Steam had changed the old order of things, and, along 
with the advantage of being rid of the cumbrous sail-gear, had ren- 
dered the ships more vital, and thus the protection of the boilers and 
engines was desirable, and was sought as far as possible. Farragut, 
self-reliant in all things, listened with a ready ear to the plans proposed 
for the attack, but modified them as he thought desirable. 

The obstructions having been removed, under a heavy fire, the 
signal to weigh and proceed up the river was given on the morning of 
April 24, long before the first streaks of the gray dawn had shone 
forth, and the single column of vessels, in three divisions, with the 
admiral in the centre, started up the swift and tortuous stream. 

The fire under which they advanced was the heaviest that a fleet 
had ever encountered. While still abreast of Fort Jackson, the ships 
were exposed to an enfilading fire from Fort St. Philip, and just beyond 
lay the Confederate fleet. 

The sombre gloom was partially dispelled by the glare of numerous 
fire-rafts, sent down from above, which threw into broad relief the 
forms of the approaching ships, thus rendering them better targets. 
These were flat scows filled with pine-knots, and they were allowed to 
drift with the current, or were pushed by tugs. The admiral’s ship 
was attacked by one of these, and, grounding in her efforts to avoid it, 
the blazing raft was pushed against her, setting her on fire as high as 
her tops. Her situation for a moment was perilous. “ My God! is it 
to end thus?” said Farragut; then, recovering his wonted confidence 
as the disciplined crew sprang to the rescue, speedily extinguishing the 
flames, and the ship backed off, he calmly paced the deck, compass in 
hand, watching her regain her place. Groping on in the dark, receiving 
in turn the deadly fire of the forts, and avoiding the floating rafts with 
difficulty, the vessels encountered the fleet above. The lighter ships in 
advance bore the first brunt of the attack, and the “ Varuna,” swifter 
than others, boldly dashed in advance into the very midst of the enemy, 
attacked and destroyed four vessels, and, as the lingering daylight 
appeared, was assailed by two rams. Being a light merchant vessel, 
she was soon destroyed by their blows, not, however, without vengeance 
on her foes. The “Brooklyn” was twice rammed, but beat off her op- 
ponents and destroyed an attacking steamer. As daylight approached, 
the fleet anchored above the forts, all but three smaller ones, caught 
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at daylight in a heavy fire, having safely passed, with but one 
lost. 

But the end was not yet, for the ram “ Manassas” now gallantly 
fought her dying struggle. As she approached up the river, the 
powerful paddle-wheel “ Mississippi” started to ram her, but she 
avoided the blow, received a deadly fire, ran ashore, and surrendered. 

Between the fleet and New Orleans was the heavy battery at Chal- 
mette; but this could not stop it, although it gave the tired crews a 
half-hour’s contest before the gunners were finally driven from their 


ts. 

And thus the great feat, believed to be impossible, was accomplished 
in the most dashing and brave manner, with the loss of but thirty-five 
killed and one hundred and twenty-eight wounded, and but one ship 
destroyed. “TI trust,” says the report of the admiral to the Depart- 
ment, “ that it will be found that I have carried out my instructions to 
the letter, and to the best of my ability.” Who now doubts it? and 
how splendid those abilities that, despising all obstacles, could gain so 
signal a victory where defeat seemed to others certain ! 

The high authority above quoted says the passage of the forts was 
“the greatest naval victory since Exmouth’s victory at Algiers.” He 
also says that Secretary Welles’s words, characterizing it as “one of the 
most remarkable triumphs in the whole history of naval operations,” is 
fully justified by the daring with which unknown obstacles were faced, 
and the vast importance of the victory gained. 

The task was not yet accomplished. The first and greatest step was 
gained, but the river, from New Orleans to Vicksburg, was still in the 
hands of the insurgents, and the duty of clearing it was assigned to the 
successful fleet. 

And now commenced a period of anxious and perilous toil, in which 
appears prominent the patient devotion to a duty irksome to the sailor, 
hemmed in with his great ships in the narrow river, whose banks were 
lined with hostile cities, and whose high bluffs were crowned by formid- 
able batteries, perched far above his unprotected decks. Every needful 
thing seems to have been lacking,—anchors, coal, provisions, pilots,— 
and the ships sadly wanted repairs. We hear complaints of these things, 
not in official reports, but from private letters to his family, published 
long afterwards. 

The Department having found its Hercules, set him to work at the 
Augean task of “clearing up” the river. 

The first encounter was at Vicksburg. Here was no light work. 
The high bluffs to the right were crowned with formidable batteries, 
and a sudden turn in the river made the navigation very difficult. The 
admiral here formed his fleet in double column, the three heavy sloops 
to starboard, the lighter vessels to port, in the intervals between the 
former. The fleet advanced steadily and deliberately under the heavy 
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fire, replying gallantly to it, while the bombs from the mortars below 
did deadly work upon the gunners in the works. For two hours the 
ships advanced under this terrific fire, those in advance occasionally — 
stopping to wait for the others, but all passed save three, whose cap- 
tains, after a gallant fight, misunderstanding the orders, dropped down- 
stream and anchored. 

The admiral reported that the batteries had been passed, and could 
be passed again, but that a large land force would be necessary to take 
the place. The sequel proved the correctness of his views. 

Farragut now joined the fleet of Davis from above. His duties 
- called him to Pensacola for a while, where he recovered his spirits, 
damped by the fever-breeding vapors of the river. The destruction of 
the “ Hatteras” and the loss of the “Galveston” greatly annoyed him, 
but he was soon back in the river to finish his task and gain new laurels. 

Disasters had befallen our fleet above, and the Confederates had 
regained control of the river from Vicksburg to Port Hudson, and had 
erected batteries at the latter place and at Grand Gulf. The light 
armored vessels of the upper fleet could not silence the fire of these 
- forts, and Farragut at once saw his duty and did it. Port Hudson 
must first be passed. Nineteen heavy guns were mounted in the works 
eighty feet above the river, which here, as at Vicksburg, took a sudden 
turn in its course, making it almost necessary to use daylight in passing. 
A dangerous shoal, but half known to such pilots as could be procured, 
made out from the point where the river turned, but the admiral, dis- 
regarding these obstacles, chose the night again as the time for passing 
the batteries. As disaster to the engines from the plunging shot from 
above was to be feared, each of the three heavy sloops was attended by 
a smaller consort lashed to her port quarter, while the side-wheel “ Mis- 
sissippi” was left without such aid. To add to the difficulties of the 
situation fires had been kindled on the bluffs, and the smoke from these 
made it nearly impossible for the pilots to keep the narrow channel. 
The admiral here took the lead in the “ Hartford,” and at 10 p.m. of 
the 14th of March the passage was attempted. All that forethought 
and experience could do to obtain complete success was done, but the 
difficulty of navigating the river in the smoke and darkness were against 
complete success, and the admiral and his little consort alone succeeded, 
favored, perhaps, by the advance position. All the vessels grounded, 
and the “ Mississippi,” fast ashore and exposed to the deadly fire, was 
finally abandoned and fired. The other two sloops, injured in their 
motive-power, were compelled to turn down-stream. The contest had 
been a very unequal one, not more than forty guns in broadside being 
opposed to the batteries above, but it was due rather to the dark and 
smoky night, the intricate navigation, the swift current, and the weak 
engine-power of the vessels, that they failed to pass the forts. 

The object sought was gained, however, by the passage of the 
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“ Hartford,” and the river was virtually under our control from that 
moment. Four months more of river work awaited the admiral, sepa- 
rated from his fleet, exposed to boat attacks by night, unable to obtain 
vessels suitable to the work, and patiently performing tasks which it 
seems he might have been spared. But the work accomplished in 
weakening the enemy’s position by maintaining the blockade of the 
Red River materially contributed to the downfall of Vicksburg and 
to the complete mastery of the river-course. 

In the execution of these less heroic duties the sterling qualities of 
Farragut are conspicuous. Patience, watchful devotion to duty, ac- 
tivity, and skill were here as apparent as in action, and the services 
performed by Farragut here should not be forgotten in valuing his 
deeds. 

After this continued service of nineteen months, Farragut was now 
permitted to take his shattered and now historic flag-ship North, where 
he was received with welcoming plaudits as the hero of New Orleans, 
the importance of whose capture the shrewd merchants of the metrop- 
olis were quick to see and appreciate. It was found that his ship had 
received two hundred and forty shot and shell in her hull. 

In the early part of January, 1864, he was back in the Gulf, or- 
ganizing his recuperated force for the crowning deed of his memorable 
career during the war. Mobile, with her noble.bay, protected by strong 
forts and obstructed channels, had served too well the purposes of the 
blockade-runners, and it had long been Farragut’s wish to attack the 
forts, but it was of the first importance to open the Mississippi. Be- 
sides, supporting land forces were needed, and ironclads also, which 
eould not be sooner spared. Farragut had always expressed a distrust 
of ironclads, an opinion partly the result of education, partly justified 
by the first crude attempts at protecting ships, but he saw that armored 
ships would be necessary here to encounter the formidable ram “ Ten- 
nessee.” 

His heart was certainly in this work. Here the sailor was on his 
element, and had sea-room to maneeuvre.in. With the same.vigilant 
care as at New Orleans he superintended the preparations, issued his 
orders, and inspired all with his zeal and confidence. No doubt of 
success seems to have entered his mind, although: he prepared for all 
contingencies but that. The situation, however, might well cause a 
less confident commander to hesitate. _The narrow ship-channel threaded 
its way between shoals and sandy islands, close under the walls of Fort 
Morgan, bringing the entering ship within range of the eighty-six 
heavy guns mounted there, and the twenty-nine others in the water 
battery. Three miles to the northwest was Fort Gaines, mounting 
thirty guns. The flats and shoals between these were traversed by lines 
of torpedoes and other obstructions, while an entrance to the west- 
ward was defended by the four guns of Fort Powell. Perhaps the 
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torpedoes were the most dreaded, and careful observations were made to 
enable the attacking force to avoid them. A fleet again awaited them 
after these obstacles had been surmounted. It was a small one, but its ° 
principal vessel, the ram “Tennessee,” was known to be more formi- 
dable than any yet encountered, and her commander was an old and 
experienced veteran, a foeman worthy of Farragut’s steel. She was 
armored with five-inch armor, had a metal prow, and her heavy rifle- 
guns were well mounted in a protected battery. Three wooden gun- 
boats, mounting seventeen guns, supported her. The attacking fleet 
consisted of seven sloops-of-war, seven gunboats, and four monitors. 
Southeast of Fort Morgan were anchored five light steamers to aid by 
a fire on the fort, and to the westward of Fort Powell a small flotilla 
supported the landing of the troops, and shelled that work. 

Soon after seven o’clock on the morning of the 5th of August, 1864, 
the engagement began, the ships approaching the fort in single column, 
with a gunboat lashed to the port side of each sloop, and the four 
monitors in separate column between them and the fort. The occur- 
rences of this most stirring and graphic fight have been so well told 
and are so well known that we need not linger over it. As the gallant 
Craven, who fired the first gun, approached the buoy marking the line 
of torpedoes, the ram ‘ Tennessee” approached, awaiting his attack. 
Disregarding the obstacles, and eager to meet the foe, he dashed on to 
the westward of the warning buoy. 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warning the “Tecumseh” struck 
one of the unseen weapons, and sank from sight, with most of her offi- 
cers and crew. For a moment the advancing column hesitated. The 
“ Brooklyn,” in advance, was in danger of becoming entangled among 
the torpedoes, and her gallant commander hesitated, stopping and 
backing, to extricate his vessel from her perilous position. The line 
was thus thrown into temporary confusion, the ships for a moment 
ceased firing, while the fort, taking advantage of this, redoubled its 
terrible volleys. As the smoke of battle clears away from the tops and 
decks of the ships, the central figure is the heroic Farragut, high up 
in the rigging of the “ Hartford;” just astern of the “ Brooklyn.” One 
of those decisive moments had arrived when it devolved upon him to 
wrest victory from apparent defeat and display those great qualities of 
leadership which we have seen he possessed. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, as if despising such hidden foes, he 
dashed right across the line of torpedoes, followed by the other ships, 
and the victory was won, after a hard hour’s contest. A short but 
spirited fight with the ram ended in driving her under the guns of 
Fort Morgan, and the gunboats made short work of the other vessels 
of the Confederate fleet. They were not yet done with the ram, how- 
ever. With Quixotic chivalry Buchanan once more advanced to the 
attack, after the fleet had anchored in the bay, gallantly contending 
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against the sloops and monitors, until, rammed by each in turn, his 
defectively-protected stearing-gear injured and himself wounded, he 
reluctantly surrendered. 

The work of Farragut was done. The country owes a debt of 
gratitude to his memory which has only been partially repaid. Com- 
pared with the favors lavished upon the successful leaders of the 
brother-arm of the service, his reward was meagre indeed. Not that 
the “ungrateful republic” did not show him gratitude in voting him 
thanks and by making him the first American admiral, but that in the 
general neglect of the navy and ignorance of the important part per- 
formed by it in the great struggle for the Union the sovereign people 
should not have seen the value of his services, the greatness of his 
character, and that not a tithe of the praise that has been lavished on 
other leaders was his. 

The heroic greatness, the high professional qualities, the decision of 
character, and daring bravery shown by Farragut in his personal lead- 
ership in these contests outshine the qualities and deeds of many a hero 
of greater past renown. To thorough mastery of his profession he 
added restless energy, devotion to duty, a buoyant, cheerful spirit, per- 
sonal bravery, great self-reliance, and stainless honor. He was appar- 
ently disdainful of obstacles and ever confident of success. While he 
did not fail to see the power and importance of the new weapons, the 
ram and the torpedo, he did not give them a great place in his calcu- 


lations, believing in the power of his heavy ships to match the one and 
doubting the certainty of success of the other. 

I can pay no greater tribute to his memory than to quote the words 
of our most versatile poet, the genial Holmes,— 


‘‘T give the name that fits him best, 
Ay, better than his own,— 
The sea-king of the sovereign West, 
Who made his mast a throne.” 


F. S. Bassert, 
Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. 





A GARRISON BELLE. 


1, 


A SUPERB, glorious May morning. Robert, or Bob Lawrence, as he 
was usually called, had marched the guard in review before the new 
officer of the day, and is now making for his quarters, to exchange the 
uncomfortable, heavy helmet and tightly-fitting dress-coat for the more 
agreeable blouse and forage-cap. 

As he reaches his quarters he sees two horses, saddled, being held 
by an orderly in front of the next set, which was the residence of 
Captain Crumbs, Ninety-third Infantry. 

The household consisted of Captain Crumbs, his wife, and Miss 
Lilian Langlie, of New York, Mrs. Crumbs’s sister. Noticing that a 
side-saddle is on one of the animals, Lawrence mentally whispers, “ I 
fancy the fair one is going for a spin this morning.” With this reflec- 
tion he enters his quarters. 

Scarcely has he donned his blouse and cap when the clatter of 
horses’ feet draw him to his window. This is what he sees: Miss Lang- 
lie, mounted and alone, being borne directly across the parade-ground 
at agait which convinces him is even too fast for one who had shown a 
decided preference for hard riding. 

“ That beast is running with her !” he says ; and in another moment 
he is out of the house, on the back of the other horse, and following 
in her wake as rapidly as word, spur, and blow will permit. 

On she goes, straight across the parade-ground, over the hill by the 
hospital, down the decline on the other side, then up the valley by the 
river’s brink, as straight in her course as she is in her saddle. After 
her comes Lawrence, breathing an inward prayer that she may not 
lose heart, and that the brute will not stumble before he overtakes her. 

Yes, he is gaining on her. The rough, large-boned beast he is 
astride is sixteen hands high, and his long legs clear at each bound 
nearly twice the space made by the small but spirited animal which is 
dashing on before him. 

Now they are neck and neck. Lawrence leans over and catches 
the rein held loosely by Miss Langlie, and in a moment more the 
nearly blown animals are at a stand-still. Not until then does he turn 
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and look at the motionless rider. Yes, motionless and unconscious. 
There she sat as erect and graceful as if on parade, yet wholly insensible. , 

Jumping from his horse, Lawrence slips his arm through the reins 
of each bridle, and then tenderly, gently he lifts her from her horse 
and lays her on the soft buffalo-grass, with his blouse rolled into a wad 
supporting her head. A brisk rubbing of her hands and a draught 
from Lawrence’s flask—Bob always carried a flask—soon produced 
- consciousness, and Bob thought the weak “ Where am I?” quite the 
sweetest words to which he had ever listened. 

“You are on the plains of the Indian Territory, and now in a 
capital position to study astronomy, were it night,” was the reply. 
“That beast gave you rather a bad toss. Are you hurt ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then I shall mark you ‘ duty’ at once; and, as you have an en- 
gagement to ride with Captain Crumbs, we better be getting down 
there. Your curb-chain broke, and that brute bolted with you. But, 
ye gads! if you always ride so straight, you will shame half the 
fellows in the regiment. Here come some of them now.” 

Yes, quite a party was in view, dashing over the prairie to see how 
the chase ended, and had witnessed—though unknown to him—Bob’s 
every action attending the rescue. The junior major, on his large sorrel, 
was on the lead. Close behind him was “‘ Pinky” Scott, urging to her 
utmost his little black mare, which had won for him many pesos in 
that trial of speed between the horses of Sonora and of the service, 
run within sight of adobe-built Tucson in the ever-memorable ides of 
"73. And the surgeon, “ Pills,” was bounding along on a packer’s 
mule, which he had seized, without leave or license, from the corral. 

“Very gracefully done, Mr. Lawrence,” said the major, as he drew 
near. 

Bob looked annoyed as he answered, “ Yes; she fell as neatly as 
Fannie Davenport in “Camille.” The beast put his foot in a gopher- 
hole. She is not hurt, however, and we better be getting back.” 

Bob quickly transferred his curb-chain to Miss Langlie’s bridle, 
and the party, none the worse for the little run, returned to the fort. 
Bob surrenders his horse to Crumbs, and humming, dreadfully false, 
that exquisite song of Francesca, given to us by Mallock in “ The New 
Republic,” he saunters across the parade-ground and enters his office. 

Robert Lawrence, first lieutenant and adjutant of tue Fifty-fifth 
Regiment of Cavalry, was a generous, honorable, large-hearted, good- 
looking, popular fellow, of five-and-twenty years of age. He had ac- 
cepted a commission in the army six years prior to the opening of my 
story, simply because he was tired of balls, germans, flirtations, and the 
other diversions open to a well-born, well-bred man in the East. He had 
seen no one during his tour of service on the frontier who so reminded 
him of the past and the dear old girls at home as did Miss Langlie; 
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and it seems needless to add that even a glimpse of this fair being was 
a very refreshing sight to the susceptible, wayward Bob. Yes, way- 
ward ; for Bob was wedded to his matutinal decoction between morning . 
stables and breakfast, and he confessed to being fonder of draw-poker 
_ than of food. At the same time he was always fit for duty, and his win- 
nings were not infrequently returned. Yes, my hero, to a certain ex- 
tent, was wayward, but he was not unprincipled. A vast chasm yawns 
between the two, though it be swiftly and mercilessly bridged by that 
“ Big Stupid,” which some one, Thackeray, I think, named the Public. 
Lawrence was a man of culture, and culture has been defined as the 
union of fastidious taste and liberal sympathy. He would have cut 
out his tongue, he would have cut off his hand, rather than say the false 
things or commit the base acts which many men who are recognized as 
stainless by the Big Stupid do with impunity, if with a certain degree 
of secrecy. He would have been unpopular with the large majority,— 
as every man must be unless he be a fool or a sycophant,—for he was 
clever enough to have ideas and opinions of his own, and sufficiently 
independent to accept these as his counselors. 

Lilian Langlie was a bright, pretty New York girl of nineteen or 
twenty. Her tall, snug, graceful figure was perfect; so were her 
large gray eyes and her teeth; but her nose, though straight and 
shapely, was a trifle too thick, and her lips were open to: the same 
criticism. Yet with her superb complexion, her fresh, brilliant color- 
ing, and her delightful manner and manners, she was an extremely cap- 
tivating young woman,—“ Decidedly fetching,” as “ Pinky” Scott put 
it, before she had been in garrison an hour. Lilian had come to Fort 
Furnish to make her sister, Mrs. Crumbs, a long visit, and she had 
been there one week when the incident which I have related occurred. 

* * * * * * * * 

Another glorious morning following the one which witnessed the 
flight and rescue of Miss Langlie. Bob has signed the little triangular 
billets. bearing the countersign, and the name of the luckless worthy 
who on the morrow will wear the sabre. This being the only work he 
finds for him to do, he walks across to his quarters, lights a fresh pipe, 
and, taking a letter and an oxidized silver-handled whip from his 
table, he saunters out. Just as he nears Captain Crumbs’s quarters the 
door opens and Miss Langlie appears. 

“Good-morning,” said Bob; “I was just coming to ask if you 
cared for a stroll. ’Tis a lovely day, and I’m ‘ off’ for a while.” 

This was not strictly true. Bob had taken his letter with the in- 
tention of going to the trader’s store to mail it, after which to do—to 
do—well, to do whatever the other fellows might be doing. However, 
Miss Langlie does not know this ; so, saying she would enjoy a walk 
above all things, she catches up a broad-brimmed straw hat, ornamented 
with a thick roll of white tulle and a bunch of unthreshed oats only, 
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and joins Bob, who is lingering at the gate, tapping with his whip the 
toe of his spurred boot. 

On they go, up the long board walk by the commanding officer’s 
quarters, out beyond the infantry barracks, down the little slope, around 
the point of the bluff, until they near the river ; then up its shaded 
banks till a huge old cottonwood is reached, where, at Bob’s suggestion, 
they sit down. ] 

“Cavalrymen pride themselves on not being able to walk any 
distance, do they not ?” asks Miss Langlie. 

“T don’t know,” answers Bob. “ There used to be something of 
the kind in the old army. My colonel] says that when he was a ‘sub’ 
in the Second Dragoons he used to have his horse brought te his 
chamber and ride into his breakfast-room. I don’t care to walk far 
alone, I confess,” 

“ Do you fish ?” is the next question put by Miss Langlie, as she 
- glances at the swift current flowing at her feet. 

“T used to, years ago,—for compliments; but I have not seen a 
hook or fly since I left the East. Besides, I would not care to eat a fish 
that could live in such a nasty stream. One can hardly realize that 
this reddish-brown liquid is called by the same name as the turquoise- 
colored fluid which flows in the ‘ Hudson’s liquid veins.’ ” 

And so they sit, so contented, so happy, discussing books and 
music, dancing and riding, the East and the West, and a thousand 
other topics, until it dawns upon Miss Langlie that it is her first stroll 
with Mr. Lawrence, and that the day is half gone. 

From a letter Robert Lawrence wrote that evening to his friend, 
Jack Warner, of the artillery, I will quote one paragraph : 

. . » “I thought I was done with all such nonsense long ago ; but, 
ye gads! you should see her. ’Tis a sure enough, petrified smash, and, 
I fear, hopeless. I am utterly gone. I cannot eat, sleep, or drink with 
any comfort! J would even let her strike ‘ Lancelot)!” ... 

This expresses Lawrence’s feelings far better than can I; and as 
one soldier is in the guard-house for drawing his brush the wrong way 
across the brute’s back, and another is serving a three months’ sentence 
for giving him corn instead of oats, when he would permit one to strike 
the animal, his utter “ goneness” may be imagined. 

And so the days rolled by as-days will, though they seem to drag 
so heavily, so wearily ; and, to some, alas! it is not all seeming. 


II. 


AT the time of this narrative Fort Furnish was the head-quarters of 
the Fifty-fifth Cavalry. Five troops of this regiment, with its band, 
and two companies of the Ninety-third Infantry, comprised the garri- 
son. Fort Furnish is in the Indian Territory, that tract of land styled 
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God’s own country” by a certain class of agnostics, who give to their 
Maker the bad taste to prefer a climate which is never the same for two 
consecutive seasons, Scouting-parties have had to choose between burn- . 
ing their bacon for fuel or freezing to death; gnats, mosquitoes, and 
other insects have driven human beings to suicide and dumb brutes 
frantic; “northers” have knocked down rows of quarters as if they 
had been ten-pins ; Indians have butchered numberless families ; parties 
have perished of thirst in their endeavor to find water ; and liquor has 
retailed as high as one dollar per glass! All this in a clime and section 
termed “God’s own!” It will not do. My belief is that his satanic 
majesty has held undisputed sway over this realm ever since our wise 
ancestors left it as it was bequeathed unto them,—unexplored territory. 
How hideously ungrateful is human nature! how wretchedly forgetful 
and unappreciative is man! Some of the most enjoyable days of my 
life, some of the golden moments which are the brightest stars in the 
firmament of my memory, were spent at old Furnish ; and weeks of 
unalloyed happiness have I known upon the broad, virgin prairies 
and beside the wild waters of the territory which I now consign to the 
devil. Forgive me, fort; forgive me, land. What I have said to your 
discredit is all true. But why should I be so commonplace, so worldly 
unjust, as to paint your sins only and leave your virtues unsung? By 
way of atonement, let me remind you that we are frequently unkindest 
to those we love the best. There are times in the existence of us all 
when we seem seized with a desire to hurt, to break, to rend the very 
beings who are the most precious to us. And knowing, as we do, that 
the wounds will soon heal, we stab deeper and deeper into the loving, 
loyal bosom which throbs for us alone, and on whose palpitation our 
own life depends, Once more, I say, forgive me. 

But to my story. I have said the band of the Fifty-fifth was at 
Furnish. It was regarded as the very best band in the service; and, 
as the colonel and adjutant did not look upon it as their individual 
property, nor view it as a bunch of exotics, which, alas! is too fre- 
quently the case, music was a daily and nightly occurrence. Hops and 
germans were the order of the day, and Furnish was not “half a bad 
post,” as young Taber of the Ninety-third grimly remarked when he 
received his six months’ leave of absence. 

Miss Langlie was the only young woman at the fort. The garri- 
son, however, boasted of eleven others of her sex ; two of this number 
were brides of a few months, the others had been in the two-in-one state 
for some years. Receiving, as she did, all the admiration and most all 
the attention of the young officers, Lilian was naturally causing the 
others of her sex—some others, perhaps, I should say—to experience a 
feeling of jealousy and envy, which they endeavored to persuade them- 
selves was not the case. But it was. Pretty Mrs. Shotgun of the in- 
fantry does not mix an eleven o’clock toddy for Lawrence with the same 
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regularity as was formerly her wont ; nor is “ Pinky” Scott seen so often 
on the piazza of Mrs. Sabres’s. Ned Trolls still drops in to see Mrs. 
Trumpets,—to be sure he does,—but not so frequently as he used to, nor 
does he tarry so long. It will be observed that though Miss Langlie 
was a Godsend to the officers, especially to the subalterns, yet she was 
the source of much annoyance to some other inmates of the garrison. 

Before Lilian had been at the fort a fortnight, Mrs. Trumpets, in 
strict confidence, confided to Mrs. Sabres her’ opinion that Miss Langlie 
was “ fast ;” a thing, as she said, “ Bad enough in a married woman, 
but simply atrocious in a young girl.” 

Mrs. Sabres was inclined to agree with her visitor, and- admitted 
that Mrs. Shotgun had arrived at a similar conclusion. But it would 
have puzzled these idle, gossipy, jealous women to have pointed to one 
act, or to have quoted one expression, of Miss Langlie’s which savored 
in the least of fleetness ; and, to their shame be it said, they knew it. 
However, they were resolved to so stamp her; and, having intention- 
ally wronged her, the modicum of conscience which still remained with 
them would not permit of their feeling comfortable in her presence. 

Truthfully has it been said of you, O woman, “ Be thou as chaste 
as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” Whatever 
you may be in the future, Lilian, whatever life with its trials, its temp- 
tations, and its vicissitudes may make of you, now you are pure and 
stainless in thought, deed, and action : 


‘¢ No pearl ever lay under Oman’s green water 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee.” 


Miss Langlie was clever enough to see who were her friends and 
who were her enemies. Among the former, those upon whom she 
could rely, may be mentioned Mrs. Sinclare, the colonel’s wife; the 
major’s wife, Mrs. Robbins ; Mrs. Captain Carter, one of the brides ; 
and Mrs. Captain Yaton. Among the loyal ones of the infantry, Mrs. 
Rowe and Mrs. Slater stand prominent, with, of course, her sister, 
Mrs. Crumbs. So Lilian did not lack pleasant society.of her own sex. 

Miss Langlie had now been at the fort one month. During this 
time walks, drives, and rides had been of daily occurrence; but it 
could not be said, even by her enemies, that Lilian had shown any 
partiality to her numerous admirers. She was polite and gracious to 
all. If she had a preference for any one of the young heroes who 
worshiped the hem of her garments and the ground she walked on, it 
was her own secret. 

Lawrence had taken quite a number of strolls with Lilian since 
that first walk up the river, and we find him again to-day sitting by 
her side under the same mammoth cottonwood, whose spreading 
branches are such a grateful protection against the hot June sun, which 
glares down with almost feverish heat. Lilian is speaking: 
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“Will you forgive me for what may seem like impertinence in 
asking, and promise to do something for me?” 

“You cannot be impertinent to a lieutenant,” Bob replies. “You - 
know the old saying, ‘Subalterns have no rights, they are allowed a 
few privileges.’ One of mine is being in a position to do anything for 
you.” 

“ Well, I wish you would promise me not to drink any more while 
Iam here. I have never seen you any the worse for liquor; but. I 
know how you all live here, and I think it simply terrible.” 

Lawrence was completely taken aback when he learned what was 
expected of him; but he hesitated an instant only. 

“T promise, Miss Langlie,” he said. “Rum and [I are strangers 
while you are one of the garrison. Now, will you do me a favor?” 

“Tf I can,” was the grateful reply. 

“Kiss me!” Sudden, unexpected as the request is, Lilian raises 
her fresh, pretty face to Bob’s, and their lips meet. 

“If there ever was an innocent, charitable kiss that is one,”’ said 
Robert, “and may I never know another if I fail in my promise.” 

A brief silence ensues. Lawrence removes the short, straight- 
stemmed brier pipe from his mouth, and says, “ You were in society 
in New York last winter, ome you not ?” 

“Yes,” was the answer; “ it was my first winter.” 

“ And a pleasant one?” inquires Bob. 

“ Yes—no; I don’t know.” 

Beastly indefinite, thinks Robert, though he says, “With your 
face and figure you could scarcely do one season East without having 
more than one heart laid at your feet.” 

“Ts that what constitutes a pleasant winter ?” asks his fair friend. 
“ If so, I suppose I must say my first winter was a success.” 

“ And was he successful?” ventures Bob, throwing great emphasis 
on the personal pronoun. 

Lilian looks annoyed. Bob, quick to detect the slightest change in 
the features he has learned to love so well, could have killed himself 
for having asked the question. 

“ Pardon me,” he says ; “ I have no right to ask you. But will you 
not tell me about that winter,—how it ended, in fact? It is not idle, 
curiosity, Miss Langlie—Lilian, which makes me ask. I love you 
with all the love a man can give a woman; with a love which is as 
strong and true as I fear it is hopeless.” 

Lilian did not blush, nor cry, nor fret, nor express surprise, nor 
do any of the absurdly ridiculous things which many young women 
are represented as doing under similar circumstances. She knew in- 
stinctively that Lawrence loved her, though no word of the kind had 
been heretofore spoken, and she was prepared—as most young women 
are—for the frank confession. She soon breaks the silence,— 
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“‘T will téll you candidly that I like you better than any one else 
at the fort, and as every one has one confidant, I will choose you for 
mine. My winter was, I suppose, much like the first season of every 
débutante. The men were all polite and kind, and I fancied I enjoyed 
it all. I believe that I did for a while. Towards the close of the 
season a man whom I liked least of them all asked me to marry him. 
I told him it was impossible. My mother was greatly vexed when 
she learned of this, and absolutely commanded me to accept him should 
he so far honor me again. He did so, and I obeyed orders. Quite a 
military expression, is it not? That is about all I have to tell. I 
wrote to my sister to ask me here, because I wished to see as little of 
Mr. Greene as possible.” 

“Then you do not love him ?” 

“T detest him! I loathe him!” 

“ How dreadful ! how horrible!” mutters Bob. “I used to know 
a Greene, but it cannot be he.” 

“ What is the name of your Mr. Greene?” asks Lilian. 

“?Tis very odd, but really I do not know; we belonged to the 
same club, too. He was a sleepy kind of a fellow, always yawning or 
dozing, and he went by the name of ‘Opium.’ He also went to the 
bad, and I lost track of him. It cannot be he; but how dreadful ! 
Do you mean to marry him ?” 

“ Mamma says so.” 

“ My dear young woman,” says Lawrence, taking her hand, and 
adopting a tone and manner entirely unsuited to his years, “ parents’ 
wishes should be respected to a certain extent. You have too good 
sense to make a purgatory of your whole life simply to gratify a whim 
of mamma’s.” 

“Tt is not a whim,” interrupts Lilian; “she says he has her in his 
power.” 

Oh, how the blood tingled in the veins of that young cavalryman ! 
If he might have that hateful Greene and that heartless mamma in his 
presence, if for five minutes only! His poor darling to be sold to this 
monster because he had mamma in his power! It was preposterous ! 

“ Lilian,” he says, “ you do not want to marry this Mr. Greene ?” 

“ After what I have said, need you ask me?” 

“Then you shall not !” exclaimed Lawrence, with all the force he 
could throw into his words, and in a manner which implied his decision 
was final. 

“Tell me now,” he asks, “ was there another whom you did wish 
to marry, and whom you put aside for this Mr. Greene?” 

“ No,” answers Lilian. 

“Then you love no man, and are engaged to Mr. Greene simply 
because your mother so desires it? Is this the situation ?” 

Lilian turns her head away, and looks up the valley. Way up 
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beyond the bend of the river, where the cavalry herd is grazing, her 
gaze is fixed. Nota word is spoken. Her hand still rests in his. 
Lawrence cannot see her face, but just a narrow little strip of her fair’ 
cheek is exposed, and this he sees turn to a delicate pink, and then 
deepen into a bright vermilion. 

Oh, Lawrence, Lawrence, you dolt! you great stupid! cannot you 
see? Cannot you feel, instinctively, as did she? Are you blind and 
invulnerable? Cannot you see in those large, gray, beautiful orbs, now 
swimming in little sparkling seas, as she turns them up to you and says, 
“Yes, I suppose that is the situation,”—cannot you see, I say, that you 
are the one she loves? Of what earthly use have been your flirtations 
and affaires of the past if your knowledge of woman is so ghastly 
deficient ? 

“Then,” said Lawrence, entirely oblivious of the true state of 
things, “my first act will be to release you from this engagement. 
Have I your permission ?” 

“ Willingly, and my prayers for your success.” 

Hark ! “ officers’ call” at this hour! What canitmean? Lawrence 
looks at his watch ; just eleven o’clock. 

Had not the thrilling notes of that bugle reached them, who shall 
say what might have been said, what might have happened ? 

Her hand is still in his; but Lawrence is too thorough a soldier to 
let his pleasure interfere with his duty, so, springing to his feet, he 
says,— 

“We must go back. Something has happened. Remember, you 
are not to marry Mr. Greene!” 

Then the little hand is slipped from the brown palm, and they, 
rather anxiously, seek the fort. 


ITI. 


Yes, something had occurred. A courier had just arrived from 
the Indian agency with the news that the Cheyennes and Arapahoes had 
broken out, killed their agent, and were leaving for the north to join 
that prince of devils, Sitting Bull, or, more properly, Lame Bull. 

Lawrence leaves Miss Langlie at her door and hastens to his office. 
He finds the colonel there in conversation with the quartermaster. The 
colonel addresses Robert : 

“ Mr. Lawrence, issue the necessary orders for the five troops of our 
regiment now here to take the field at once. Two troops to strike 
straight for the agency ; the other three to go north and try to head the 
rascals off. Twelve days’ rations will be sufficient. Have ‘boots and 
saddles’ sounded in one hour from now.” | 

Lawrence quickly obeyed; the orders were issued, the rations 
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were packed. And, in one hour’s time from her parting with Robert, 
Lilian saw five fine troops of cavalry moving briskly out of Furnish. 

They had been gone possibly thirty minutes when Bob enters the 
colonel’s quarters. 

“Colonel,” he says, “Captain Sabres has no lieutenant with him, 
may I go? I have not been out for some time.” 

The jolly, good-hearted old colonel sees the eagerness with which 
the request is made, and instantly gives his permission, adding, as he 
does so, “If you come on a nice robe, bring it to me.” 

Ten minutes later, Bob, attired in a blue flannel shirt, buckskin 
trousers, supported by a belt, through which two revolvers are thrust, 
and a large felt hat, throws his leg over Lancelot, who was pawing the 
air at his door, and, waving an adieu to Lilian as he passes her window, 
trots rapidly out of the fort. 

The three troops which had been designated to go “north and head 
the rascals off” were Sabres’s, Ducats’s, and Doons’s. The two to go 
direct to the agency, Carter’s and Yaton’s. Let us follow the latter. 

By making forced marches the agency could be reached in three 
days, no sooner; and this Carter, who was in command, decided to do. 
It was about noon when he left the fort, and not until nine o’clock that 
evening were the animals unsaddled and fed. Three hours later they 
were again moving over the rough, cactus-crowned plain, which 
stretched out to the long line of bluffs beyond. At dawn camp was 
made. The weary beasts were turned out to crop the short, sweet buf- 
falo-grass, which covered the selected site, and the cooks, with a hearty 
good-will, proceeded to get breakfast. By ten o’clock the little column 
was again in motion. No sign of Indians had been seen. Two cow- 
boys had passed, on their way to the fort. These reported to Carter 
that the agent and all his employés had been killed, the women cap- 
tured, and the agency burned. But due allowance was always made 
when information was received from such sources. 

On, on they push, pausing for a few hours only at a time, and the 
noon of the third day found them at the agency. The buildings were 
all intact, but in one, spread out on the floor, with a picket-pin driven 
through his mouth, lay the poor agent. Close by, with a scalpless 
head, lay his young clerk. Outside the main building were stretched 
three Mexicans, horribly mutilated. The luckless trader was found 
back of his store, with eighteen arrows in him. This sight caused the 
heartless private Gulhagan of G Troop to remark, “That for all the 
world he looks like an onery porcherpine.” 

It was a sad, disgusting, exasperating sight. It might have been 
a trifle less so had the bodies of the women—the agent’s wife, daugh- 
ter, and sister—been found with the .others.. The fact of their not 
being there showed they were destined to experience a fate still less 
merciful. 
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Carter took the scene in at a glance, and, turning to his lieutenant, 
he said, — 

“Gruton, I believe you know a little Cheyenne. Go to that red 
devil standing there and tell him that twenty regiments of cavalry 
from the south and forty from the north are marching on his relations, 
and that if they should be found off their reservation the last one of 
them will be butchered. Tell him to send a message to this effect, and 
give them a chance to come in.” 

Gruton started, and, with his knowledge of the language vastly 
aided by his information respecting signs, he imparted to Left Hand— 
for it was no other—the falsehood he had been directed to tell. That 
he made himself understood could not be doubted, for a few moments 
later two young Indians were bounding across the plain in a northerly 
direction, as fast as if they had an engagement to dine with the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 

Carter at once summoned Naoock, or Left Hand, into his presence, 
and, with Gruton as interpreter, directed him to gather the remaining 
Indians together in line. He readily complied, and fifteen minutes 
later about four hundred of the greasiest, dirtiest-looking devils that 
ever wore a government blanket were congregated on the mesa back of 
the agency. They were then told to surrender their arms and ponies. 
They demurred, and a fight seemed imminent. But eighty stanch 
dismounted troopers, with carbines loaded and at a carry, were in line, 
waiting for a signal only. And this body of men seemed to have a 
peculiarly pacifying influence over the red men, for they gave up their 
arms and ponies without a murmur. Carter posted sentries at differ- 
ent points of the village, so that to leave it without permission was an 
impossibility. He held the four hundred warriors and their families 
captives for the time being, and sent a courier back to the fort with a 
report of his action. 

* ** ae * * * * x 

But while we have been down at the agency with Carter’s com- 
mand, Sabres, with his three troops, has been pushing to the northward. 
Lawrence overtook them about three miles from the fort, and riding 
up to Sabres, said,— 

“ Captain, I am ordered to report to you for duty.” 

“D— glad of it, Mr. Lawrence! d— glad! If we had a few 
more Weather Bureaus in Washington, and a few more arctic picnics 
on the high seas, there wouldn’t be a d— lieutenant west of the 
Missouri !” 

Sahkres was the recognized champion grumbler of the corps, and this 
is saying a great deal. But he was so just, so good-hearted, and so 
intensely amusing that he was universally popular. They used to tell 
a story of him to this effect : 


He was serving at Fort , in Texas. It was a lovely Septem- 
Vou. I, N. S.—No. 2. 11 
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ber morning. Guard-mounting was just over. The band was playing 
different selections from popular operas. The sky was a beautiful 
sapphire. Two little white feathery clouds were racing across the 
blue dome. These were the only things which seemed to be stirring 
as Sabres came out on his piazza, and, crossing his arms behind him, 
as was his custom, he began walking rapidly up and down. Presently 
he paused and looked around. No, there was not a cat, not a dog, not 
even a soldier in sight on whom he could vent his wrath. His walk 
was resumed. A moment later he caught sight of the two little fleecy 
clouds. He stopped instantly. The veins in his neck swelled as if 
they would burst. He doubled up his hand, and, shaking his clinched 
fist at these innocent objects, said, with all the awful fury of his match- 
less passion, “ Yes, scud ! d— you, scud !” 

“ Pinky” Scott, who vouches for the whole thing, says he never saw 
anything quite so superb. 

But Sabres is scudding himself now at the head of his little com- 
mand across the plains of the Indian Territory, and we must join him. 

At the same time Carter reached the agency Sabres’s column struck 
a fresh trail leading from the agency and going to the north and west. 
It was apparent to Sabres that Indians had passed but a few hours 
previously, and with renewed ardor they pushed on. About five miles 
before them stretched a long ridge of buff-colored bluffs. Unless the 
Indians had placed lookouts on some high point this range protected 
their approach, or rather shielded the command from observation. 
The first range was crossed, and they had descended into the valley 
beyond to find only another range of hills confronting them. The 
trail was broad, fresh, and distinct. On, on they go. Just as they are 
nearing the second range Lawrence asks permission of Sabres to ride 
ahead with “ Pinky” Scott. 

“Yes, for God’s sake go!” was the reply. “ You two fellows re- 
mind me of the children in a village school who are always holding 
up their hands and wanting to ‘geo eout.’ Go on, I tell you, and do 
not let me see you again till you’ve located them.” 

So Bob and “ Pinky”’—each in his heart voting Sabres a jolly good 
fellow—trotted merrily forward. It was quite dark as the two young 
horsemen gained the backbone of the second range, and nothing could 
be seen to indicate life in the silent valley below. 

“T believe from yonder ridge we shall sight the devils in camp in 
Skull Valley,” said “‘ Pinky,” who was not altogether a novice in this 
most inglorious and unsatisfactory pursuit, Indian warfare. 

“T hope so,” said: Bob, as they jogged along. 

“ Pinky’s” prediction was verified beyond his wildest fancy. Just 
as they reached the summit of the ridge countless little glimmers of 
light in the valley below said, as plainly as could tongue, “ Indian 


camp.” 
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“ Ride back, ‘ Pinky,’ ” said Lawrence, “and tell Sabres. He may 
want to cross lower down and come upon them up the valley.” 

Sabres was just beginning the ascent of the last range when — 
“ Pinky” reached him with the joyous news. Yes, he would take his 
own and Doons’s troops lower down, and send Ducats straight to the 
left and front, to be ready to cut them off should they attempt to re- 
treat up the valley. The plan of attack was this: Sabres, with his 
own and Doons’s troop, was to cross the range lower down and come 
stealthily up the valley. Doons’s troop was to dismount, deploy, and 
get as near to the silent camp as discretion would permit. At dawn 
they were to open fire on the camp. Almost simultaneously Sabres, 
with his troop, was to charge down upon them. This would naturally 
cause them to turn up the valley for safety. Should they do so, 
Ducats, with his troop, would be in readiness to receive them ; then the 
fun would begin in earnest. 

The intense darkness of the night was a great protection to the 
horsemen ; and now, with every man in his place, they await the first 
streak of dawn. “ Pinky” Scott, who belonged to Doons’s troop, is seated 
tailor fashion not fifty yards from a small fire, with a grim smile light- 
ing up his handsome face and a Springfield rifle thrown across his 
lap. Bob remained with Ducats. “To take in the second act,” as he 
expressed it. 

Bang! bang! bang! Zip! zip! zip! Kiyi! Bow wow! Ye 
gads! what a picnic, what a circus, what a pandemonium greeted the 
dawn of that divine morning! The surprised, frightened, blood- 
thirsty devils sprang from their blankets, and, seizing their weapons, 
sent many well-directed missiles at the disturbers of their rest. The 
troopers soon discovered that if they were not confronted by “ foemen 
worthy of their steel,” they, at least, were contending with a more for- 
midable enemy than the cowardly Apaches of Arizona, with whom 
they had had many disputes. 

It was truly wonderful how, without any organized system of de- 
fense, without any sort of discipline, these Indians sprang from a 
sound slumber, and instantly began fighting bravely, covering the re- 
treat of. their women and children, mounting their ponies, and yelling 
and firing at one and the same time. But Doons’s men are playing the 
mischief with them now; and here comes Sabres on the run, company 
front, instructing his troopers at the top of his powerful voice to “ give 
the red devils hell!” (This was prior to the birth of sheol.) Instructions 
which were strictly followed. 

Arrows and balls are flying through the air, chasing each other like 
grains of sand in an hour-glass. “ Pinky” Scott tumbles a fiendish- 
looking creature out of his saddle, and appropriates his war-bonnet, 
saying, as he does so, “‘ Not such a nasty favor for the german !” 

Yes, the Indians are giving way ; they are turning and flying up 
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the valley. And now out jumps I Troop, with Ducats and Law- 
rence well to the front. The Indians for a moment are panic-stricken. 
They thought their way was clear in this direction. They discover 
their mistake too late. Ducats’s men open upon them with a perfect 
fusilade! Troopers pick out their individual game, and then proceed 
to pot it. 

Bang! bang! Zip! zip! A miniature Bull Run for a while! 
Above the din, beyond the smoke, Lawrence hears a scream, which 
almost causes his heart to cease beating. ”*I'was a woman’s voice, and 
a white woman’s too! 

Yes, there she goes! White arms and white skirts are discernible 
at the pommel of that red devil’s saddle, as he is making up the valley 
fast as his fleet little pony can carry him. 

One glance is sufficient. Driving his spurs into Lancelot, Bob is 
soon tearing along after him, utterly regardless of the distance he is 
putting between himself and his comrades. The Indian sees he is fol- 
lowed, and knows full well that his little pony, tough and fast though 
he be, is no match for the huge thoroughbred animal, which is strain- 
ing every nerve to overtake him. He wheels in his saddle and sends 
a bullet zipping by Bob’s ear. 

“ No strike !” yells Lawrence, as he urges his beast forward. 

The Indian loosens his belt, and, to lighten his burden, throws a 
superb robe, beautifully worked with stained porcupine-quills on the 
prairie behind him. 

“Thanks!” once more yells Lawrence; “the colonel told me to 
bring him one.” 

And now Bob is not twenty yards from him. The Indian again 
turns and fires. This time Lawrence feels a peculiar burning sensation 
in his left shoulder,—* As if some fellow had dropped the lighted head 
of a match on me,” he said, later. Almost simultaneously with the 
warm sensation, Bob sends a bullet from his revolver crashing through 
the brain of the fiend before him. Down goes the Indian, and down 
goes his unconscious burden. Bob springs to the ground and raises 
her head. How pretty, how pale, how utterly helpless she is! How 
cold, how white is the soft little hand Bob takes and begins to rub 
smartly ! 

“Thanks to swearing off,” he muttered, “I have no flask! But 
what the dickens is this?” 

He is looking down the valley in the direction whence he came, 
and this is what he sees: an Indian riding towards him at full speed. 
Bob seizes the rifle of the dead Indian beside him, and, as he does so, 
he sees the approaching savage lean gracefully from his pony, and, 
without slackening his speed, pick up the discarded buffalo-robe. 

“ Drop the colonel’s robe, you red rascal !” shouts Bob, as he pulls 
the trigger of his rifle. The pony drops dead; the robe falls over him 
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as if it were his winding-sheet. But the Indian, who is unhurt, turns 

and bounds off in the direction of the agency at a gait which led Law- . 
rence to remark afterwards that he would back him for twenty miles: 
against any coyote that ever howled. The robe is made into a roll and 

thrown across Lancelot’s withers, and then Bob once more turns to the 

unconscious maiden,—the dead agent’s nineteen-year-old daughter. 

“ What.am I to do?” he mutters. “I have no water, no liquor, 
absolutely nothing to aid in restoring her to consciousness !” 

The rifles cracking lower down the valley tell him that the fight is 
not over, and he longs to be back there. His left arm is not painful 
only, but helpless; and how to get the insensible woman on his horse 
by the assistance of one arm is as yet an unsolved problem. However, 
it must be attempted. He brings Lancelot close to where she lies. 
“ Now, stand still, old boy,” he says, as he raises the poor girl and leans 
her against the horse. Lancelot seems to know what is required of 
him,—he stands motionless. Bob springs into the saddle; then, by 
leaning well over, and getting his arm around her waist, he manages to 
raise her and lay her on the robe before him. Not a very comfortable, 
secure, or graceful position certainly. Still, she is safe, and entirely 
insensible to the jolting caused by the movement of Lancelot’s legs. 

Slowly he returns with his precious burden. Carefully he picks 
his way back to where he knows he can procure some stimulant for his 
poor patient. He had made about half the distance, when he sees 
“ Pinky” Scott, arrayed in his war-bonnet, riding towards him. 

“ Where did you get your Gainsborough, ‘ Pinky’?” shouts Bob. 

“ Borrowed it from a dead Indian,” was the reply. 

“Let me look at it,” said Bob. 

“No,” was the answer. “In years to come you may see it in the 
Army Museum at Washington labeled, ‘ Presented by the late General 
Granville Egerton Scott, alias “ Pinky.” ’ But what the mischief have 
you there?” 

“One of the agent’s legacies. Have you any rum?” 

“T have some of Weeks’s lightning.” Weeks was the trader at 
Fort Furnish. 

“ Trot her out,” said Bob. 

“ Pinky” produces a villainous-looking black bottle and hands it 
to Lawrence. 

“ Come around here yourself,” says the latter. “I cannot manage 
it; this arm is useless,” 

“ Are you hit?” asks “ Pinky.” 

“Tt feels that way,” was the reply. ‘There now, I’ll hold her 
head, and you pour the stuff down.” 

Gently, tenderly, the pretty face is raised, and “Pinky” pours a 
goodly quantity of the fluid between the pale, parted lips. Her eyes 
almost instantly unclose. 
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“Ye gads! how the stuff acts! What wonderful medicine it is!” 
quoth “ Pinky.” 

“Yes,” answered Bob, “as medicine. It is given to us on a rag, 
as medicine, when we are babies; it is given to us in a teaspoon, as 
medicine, when we are old and dying; but, during the interim, we are 
told that it is poison !—and I’ll be shot if it isn’t !” 

Yes, the fluid, bad as it was, brought her back to life. Oh, what 
joy, what a relief to find she is being borne farther and farther from 
her savage captors ! 

“Perhaps you might manage to sit up now,” says Bob. “If so, I 
will give you my horse and walk beside you.” 

Yes, she could ride. So Bob surrenders his saddle, and “ Pinky” 
Scott rides jauntily into camp with a pretty maiden mounted on 
Lancelot beside him. 

The fight is over. Fourteen troopers lie stretched upon the plain 
never to rise again. Some twenty more have been moved lower down 
the valley to have their wounds dressed. Many of the dead Indians 
had been packed away by their brothers in iniquity, but some sixty lie 
where they fell, proof positive that the United States cavalry is not 
quite the worthless band the Eastern editors would lead a credulous 
public to suppose. Oh, if the fighting capacity of these knights of the 
quill was but one-half so great in their arms as it is in their tongues 
and their pens, we might put an army in the field which, with even a 
stag for its leader, might defy the world ! 

The agent’s widow and sister were rescued by Sabres and McGul- 
ligan of his troop, in a hand-to-hand encounter ; and the meeting of the 
three women, who had so narrowly escaped a fate too hideous to mention, 
may perhaps be imagined. 

Yes, the fight was over. Travois were improvised for the trans- 
portation of the rescued women and the wounded men. Then the dead 
soldiers are buried : 


‘‘In the same deep pit their bodies were deposited.”’ 


A volley for each dead trooper is fired over the spot where they are 
laid to rest. And then, while officers and men stand uncovered, the 
I Troop trumpeter sounds the farewell “taps.” Fifteen minutes 
later, Sabres, at the head of his little command, is marching back to 
Fort Furnish. 

Scarcely had the column moved, when Lawrenee, riding up to 
Sabres, said, “Captain, if you do not need me, I should like to go 
straight on into the fort.” 

“Need you? The bones of the virgins! I have risen to be senior 
captain of cavalry, sir, without your aid! I guess I can manage to 
scramble along from here to Furnish without your assistance! Go? 
Of course you can go! You can go to the devil, sir, and take that 
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wild ‘Pinky’ with you, or in a few moments he will be snapping his 
fingers to ‘ geo eout’ !” 

So once more Bob and “ Pinky,” or Damon and Pythias, as they. 
were sometimes styled, rode in advance of the column, and once more 
they voted Sabres a cracking good fellow. 

“What do you mean to do, Bob?” asked “ Pinky ;” “go straight 
through ?” 

“ Yes,” was the answer ; “if your brute can stand it, we can get in 
by to-morrow night. To tell the truth, this beastly scratch in my 
shoulder feels far from comfortable, and I want ‘ Pills’ to snake the 
ball out.” 

“ Jeff can stand it, if Lancelot can.” 

“T will answer for him,” replied Bob ; “come on.” 

So on they jogged, discussing incidents of the late scrimmage, and 
rejoicing that such good fortune had fallen to the lot of jolly old 
Sabres. 

At length “Pinky” turned to Bob and said, “I say, old fellow, 
you look beastly pale. Let me give you a dose of rum.” 

“No, thanks,” was the reply ; “I’m on the water-wagon.” 

“Oh, I know that ; but I mean as medicine,” responded “ Pinky.” 

“T am not a baby, nor am I an dld man dying, so I cannot take it 
as medicine,” was the answer. “ This is that cussed interim, and now 
it is but poison !” 

On, on they go, over bluffs, across valleys, stopping only to feed, 
rest, and water their animals, and by nine o’clock the next evening 
they ride into Furnish. 

“Say, ‘ Pinky,’” said Bob, “you ride up and see the colonel. I 
will go straight to the hospital.” 

Bob’s “scratch” proved to be rather an ugly fracture of the 
shoulder-joint. After breaking the bone, the ball had passed com- 
pletely around the arm, very near to the surface. By making a small 
incision, the surgeon easily extracted it from the side opposite to that 
from which it entered. Then the wound was dressed and bandaged, 
and, with his arm in a sling, Bob sought his quarters. 

Sabres arrived a day later with his prisoners and the dead agent’s 
family. Carter was still at the agency “waiting orders.” Indians 
were coming in daily, and crawling back into the lodges they had 
deserted. 

At length two citizens, representatives of the Interior Department, 
—that department whose mechanism is as intricate and wonderful as 
our own interiors,—appeared at the agency, with titles a yard long. 
The chiefs and head-men of the tribes were asked to commune in coun- 
cil with these august beings. They accepted the invitation. The rep- 
resentatives then told the assembled group that if they would be good: 
Indians they would increase their rations, add several thousand acres 
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to their reservation, restore to them their arms and ponies, and see that 
their captured relatives were returned to them unharmed. Further- 
more, they promised to use every endeavor to influence the President 
to follow the example set by a late predecessor, and see that sole leather 
trunks, “snide” shirt-studs, and silk hats were forwarded to them. 

Certainly they would be good Indians! To be sure they would! 
“ Heap good !” 

So the worthy representatives and their titles returned to Washing- 
ton, and wrote voluminous reports of the amicable manner in which they 
had adjusted the recent difficulties between the southern Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes. At the same moment the red, drunken devils were dancing 
on the graves of the dead agent and trader, drinking corn-juice to the 
health and prosperity of Uncle Sam, whom they one and all voted a 
grand old ass. 

So, Carter’s occupation being gone, he returned to the fort, and the 
garrison, barring the dead soldiers, is once more as we found it. 


Epwarp Livineston KEYEs. 


(To be continued.) 





THE STORY OF A CRIME." 


So much has been said, so much has been written, in relation to the 
man who stood at the helm when our country was struggling in the 
throes of the mightiest conflict in the history of the world, that it is 
difficult for one who was but an humble unit in the great army that 
fought for the maintenance of our union of States to write anything 
pertaining to that gloomy hour on the night of the 14th of April, 1865, 
which would not be characterized as a plagiarism. 

Nevertheless, it was the great and sorrowful misfortune of the 
writer to have been an eye-witness of the greatest tragedy of modern 
times. 

On the 8th of April, 1865, I arrived with my company of fifty 
marines at Philadelphia, from Turkey Bend, on the James River, 
where I had been ordered after the fall of Fort Fisher. 

We left for Washington the next day at 11 a.m. I remember well 
with what pride I marched my little command through the streets of 
the loyal city of Philadelphia to the station at Broad and Prime Streets. 
We received an unexpected ovation from the good citizens along the 
route, and you can readily appreciate how the inmost recesses of our 
hearts were stirred as we marched proudly along, welcomed by the 
bright smiles of fair women and the cheering words of brave men. 
We reached Washington in due time and were assigned to duty at the 
barracks in the navy-yard. , 

On the morning of the 14th of April, the daily papers announced 
that the President, General Grant, and other distinguished men would 
be present that evening at a representation of “Our American Cousin” 
in Ford’s Theatre. 

I determined to go, and in company with a brother officer, a native 
of Washington, left the barracks at 6 p.m. We walked leisurely down 
Pennsylvania Avenue until we reached the old Kirkwood House, where 
Vice-President Johnson was then living. We entered, and, seating 
ourselves in the reading-room, my attention was soon directed to an 
individual who came in dressed in dark clothes, a slouch hat, trousers 
inside of his boots, and Mexican spurs strapped to his heels. He spoke 
to my friend, and passing on, entered the bar-room, where I saw him 


1 Read before the United Service Club of Philadelphia. 
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refresh the inner man. In response to my natural query in regard to 
this man, the answer was, ‘‘ His name is Harold, a‘ ne’er-do-well,’ whose 
father occupied a clerk’s position in the navy-yard for many years, but 
who is now dead.” This was about 7 P.M. 

At the proper time we entered the theatre, having secured seats 
three rows from the stage on the left-hand side. The President’s box 
was in the second tier on the right, so that we had an uninterrupted 
view of the occupants of the box from our position. 

Soon the President came in with his wife, Major Rathborne, and 
Miss Harris. Mr. Lincoln sat in a rocking-chair close to the front of 
the box, and next to the front row of seats outside. A person seated in 
that row could have easily touched the President. Mrs. Lincoln sat 
directly opposite her husband, Miss Harris in the rear of Mrs. Lincoln, 
and Major Rathborne in the rear of and to the right of the President. 

The house was, of course, crowded from pittodome. The three rows 
of seats directly in our front remained vacant during the first act. During 
this act occurred an incident which did not seem of particular moment 
at the time, but viewed from the light of subsequent events became of 
terrible and significant import when recalled. 

John Wilkes Booth walked down the left-hand aisle to the pro- 
scenium box, and, leaning his arm on the projection of the stage, took in 
the situation with an apparently cool and critical eye. He was dressed 
in an evening suit, with white satin waistcoat, which was the fashion in 
those days. Soon he sauntered out as deliberately as he had entered, 
and the incident passed from our minds, only to be recalled vividly 
when the tragedy was consummated. Soon the curtain fell, and im- 
mediately afterwards a crowd of men came in, completely filling the 
rows of seats described as vacant. 

The President sat chatting during the interval, and all careful ob- 
servers concurred in the opinion that he exhibited a buoyancy of spirits 
greatly in contrast with his usual manner. He seemed to fully appre- 
ciate that he was surrounded by sympathetic and loyal hearts ; that the 
dark clouds were dissipated, and that a regenerated nation had arisen, 
pheenix like, from the ashes of internecine war. 

But, alas! the dread shadow of death was even then insidiously 
approaching, and soon its icy hand would blot out forever a noble life. 

Why was not that occult power, so often discussed by learned men, 
that premonition of sudden calamity, vouchsafed to the illustrious vic- 
tim, or to some of us in that crowded assembly, to warn us of his im- 
pending doom? A few moments before the rise of the curtain on the 
second act, Mr. Lincoln arose laughingly from his chair, retired to the 
rear of the box, put on his overcoat, and resumed his seat. 

The curtain rose slowly on the second act, and while all were en- 
joying the eccentricities of Asa Trenchard, “our American cousin,” 
a muffled pistol-shot was heard. It seemed at the first second of time 
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to have come from behind the scenes ; then the stillness of death ensued ; 

an overpowering sense of something awful pervaded every mind; when 

suddenly a woman’s piercing shriek rang out, a noise of scuffling in - 
the President’s box was heard, and immediately an agile form sprang 

upon the rail of the box. He poised himself for a second, long enough 

to shout in stentorian tones those memorable words, “ Sic semper 

tyrannis !” jumped to the stage, his spurs tearing the flags with which 

the rail was decorated, and fell upon one knee. Like lightning he 

arose, and with a bowie-knife in his uplifted right hand, glided rapidly 

across the stage to the left, facing the audience as he passed, his eyes 

glaring with the wild light of insanity. Miss Harris, with frantic — 
cries, endeavored to seize the assassin by the tails of his coat, but they 
were torn from her grasp, and she could only exclaim, “ He has shot 
the President.” 

Major Rathborne was disabled by a stab in the arm, and Mrs. 
Lincoln had fainted at the feet of her husband. Thus the great 
tragedy was accomplished. 

As soon as Booth disappeared many gentlemen jumped upon the 
stage and hastened to the rear entrance which opened into an alley. 
Nothing could be seen; the alley was deserted, the assassin and his 
confederate, Harold, had disappeared in the darkness. 

Within the theatre great excitement for a time prevailed ; men wept 
and breathed vows of vengeance. Laura Keene appeared in front of 
the foot-lights, and with uplifted hands to heaven cried in impassioned 
tones, “ Kill him! Kill him!” 

The prompt appearance of the provost-guard soon calmed the 
excitement of the people, and they quietly and sadly dispersed. 

The unconscious President was placed upon a mattress and removed 
to the house opposite, where he died the next morning. 

The first issue of the daily papers contained a request from the 
Secretary of War to all officers who had witnessed the assassination to 
report at the Department. In obedience to this order the writer pre- 
sented himself and was examined by the assistant secretary. The same 
story was told, substantially as related above, with the remark, that 

“could I have been possessed of that necessary characteristic of a 
soldier,—presence of mind,—which I doubted under the circumstances, 
and had I been armed, I could easily have shot Booth.” The reply 
was made that the men referred to as having occupied the three front 
rows were supposed to be Booth’s confederates, and an attempt to have 
arrested his progress in the manner indicated might have resulted dis- 
astrously. Another significant feature in the connecting incidents of 
the tragedy was the fact that all of the proscenium boxes and the front 
row of seats next to the President’s box were secured but not occupied, 
thus lessening the chances of any one observing the execution of the 
deed. 
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On the 15th, and for several days afterwards, the wildest rumors 
were circulated in the city of Washington ; the sentinels at the various 
posts were doubled, and the indefatigable and untiring energy of 
General Augur and his able subordinates brought order out of chaos 
and allayed the fears of the timid citizens. 

The guard under the writer’s temporary command at the navy-yard 
was strengthened, sentinels were doubled, and two monitors, the “ Sau- 
gus” and the “ Montauk,” were moored at the navy-yard wharf, upon 
which a strong detachment of marines were stationed under the command 
of Captain Munroe, with Lieutenants Young, Mannix, Miller, and 
Bigelow as his subordinates, to provide for contingencies. 

The first man arrested was Paine, who was brought at midnight to the 
navy-yard in a closed carriage. He was received from the detectives 
and transferred to the monitor, where he was confined in double irons, 
in a cell closely guarded. The next one received was Azteroth, then 
came Spangler, Arnold, O’Laughlin, and a Portuguese gentleman whose 
name I cannot recall. This latter person exhibited the utmost terror, 
crying bitterly, protesting his innocence, and praying to be released. 
He was released a few days afterwards. 

Finally Harold was brought in with Booth’s body, and we had all 
of the prisoners under our charge, with the exception of Mrs. Surratt. 

Paine, in the extremity of his despair, attempted suicide by beating 
his head against the iron walls of his cell. To prevent any future 
attempts, a padded hood was constructed which completely covered his 
head, leaving nothing but his mouth and nostrils exposed, and secured 
under his chin by a throat-latch securely locked. 

These men were kept on the monitors for a period of a week after 
the autopsy on Booth’s body, and were then transferred to the arsenal. 

Booth’s body was brought to the navy-yard and placed upon a 
carpenter’s bench on the monitor “Montauk,” securely guarded. 
Visitors were excluded from the yard, no one being permitted to enter 
except with a pass signed jointly by the Secretaries of War and Navy. 
An autopsy was performed upon the body of Booth by distinguished 
medical officers of the army and navy, and Dr. May, an eminent 
civilian, in the presence of other officials; also in the presence of the 
ubiquitous Colonel Baker, chief of the detective force of the United 
States. This gentleman who sometimes permitted his zeal to outrun 
his discretion, reported the young officer in charge of the body to the 
Secretary of War for neglect of duty, in permitting rebel sympathizers 
to cut off locks of hair from the assassin’s head and carry them away as 
sacred relics, imagining, I suppose, that some of the distinguished 
officers engaged in the autopsy were disloyal. It is needless to say that 
no difficulty was experienced in establishing the loyalty of the accused 
officers, nor that the young officer had failed in his duty, although it 
entailed a slight correspondence through the usual red-tape channels. 
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It now became a question with the authorities how to dispose of the 
body of Booth. It was at first determined to place the remains in the 
hands of Colonel Baker, with orders to sink it at sea; this idea was - 
abandoned at the eleventh hour, and at midnight, after the autopsy was 
performed, the body was delivered to the chief of detectives. He con- 
veyed it to the old penitentiary in the arsenal grounds, where it was 
buried in a cell. Subsequently, it was removed and buried at the foot 
of the gallows with the other malefactors who were executed. The 
writer has been informed that some years afterwards, Edwin Booth, 
who was always known asa loyal man, and who went into dignified 
retirement immediately after the tragedy, requested permission from 
the government to remove his brother’s remains. This request was 
granted, and the dust of John Wilkes Booth repose in the family lot in 
a cemetery in Baltimore. 

This imperfect narrative is written entirely from memory, and after 
a lapse of nearly twenty-four years. Some important incidents have, 
no doubt, been forgotten, yet that which has been related are facts 
which came under the observation of a subordinate actor in the events 
of that period. 

I cannot close without referring to the gallant chieftain, General 
Hancock, “le beau soldat.” Called to Washington subsequent to the 
events I have narrated, by his wisdom, knightly bearing, and consum- 
mate skill as a soldier he preserved order during the trial and execu- 
tion of the conspirators. With a stern sense of duty, his gentle heart 
bled that a woman should be sacrificed, and to the last moment, hoped 
that executive clemency would be exercised in behalf of Mrs. Surratt. 

To one other I would also refer, a distinguished and gallant officer, 
detailed as provost-marshal of the great military court and district. 
From the hour of removal of the prisoners from the navy-yard to the 
arsenal, the faithful and conscientious discharge of this most important 
duty by General Hartranft merited that which he received and deserved, 
the commendations of his superiors and the respect and thanks of his 
countrymen. 

R. 8. Cotuum, 
Captain U.S.M.C. 
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BATTLE TACTICS. 


THE first requisite of tactics is that they shall suit the national genius 
and character. If the art of war is to make good its claim to be an 
art, it must show some property in the general principles which rule 
the other arts. 

For instance, if, during the period when sculpture, painting, letters, 
and philosophy sank out of sight beneath the débris of the barbarian 
flood, it had happened that the conduct of war became better, that dispo- 
sition and organization were able to win against superiority in numbers, 
weapons, or physical qualities, the inference would be that war was no 
true art, that proficiency was attained merely by constant practice, and 
that the more barbarous a nation was the less would be its temptation 
to be diverted into the paths of peace and the greater its pre-eminence 
in war. A similar deduction would be justifiable if the revival of art 
and. letters had left war where it found it, or if the tremendous en- 
ergy set free by the revolution of 1789 had not been felt in every 
battle-field of the nineteenth century. The truth is, that the art of 
war did keep fairly abreast of the other arts, and that the restoration 
of infantry to its normal place, at the hands of the Spaniards and 
Swiss, marks the beginning of modern scientific war. 

Art, to have any value, must be to some extent indigenous. It can 
adapt, it can assimilate, but it cannot copy. No nation has ever yet 
been successful in war that did not conduct war by some method grow- 
ing out of and suitable to national traits. Even apparent exceptions 
will, when carefully studied, often confirm this truth. Bonaparte, that 
tremendous apparition upon the dawn of the nineteenth century, was, 
after all, the resultant of local and national influences, projecting a 
figure of the fourteenth century, with whom war was at the same time 
a trade and a passion, into a world seething with forces long pent up, 
and but recently released with God knows what of turmoil and terror. 
His combinations were so profound and striking that they not only 
paralyzed his opponents, but have, to some extent, confused the judg- 
ments of history, making it an unconscious ally of this strange nature 
which did so much greatly and yet clutched all credit so meanly, which 
never forgave a service if the occasion of that service could detract 
from the reputation of foreseeing everything. He certainly inherited, 
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together with command, two rare advantages: the union of enthusiasm 
and intelligence engendered by the revolution and the evolution of a 
tactical system in keeping with the time and the nation. 

The republican armies were filled with men who fought with the 
spirit of a people newly awakened to the consciousness of their terrible 
power ; a people who had just torn down the structure of centuries and 
hurled the head of a king as a gage at the feet of invading armies. 
Their intelligence was unusually great, as the universal conscription 
and the paralysis of trade and commerce had practically closed the 
ordinary openings for young men. Bonaparte’s analytical intellect, 
single-minded in its isolation from considerations of morality or civili- 
zation, thoroughly comprehended without one touch of sympathy this 
spirit, fostered it, inflamed it, played upon it, and utilized it to the 
utmost. It is no injustice to his admirable methods to say that with- 
out this spirit they would frequently have failed. In his Italian cam- 
paigns celerity was as essential as precision, and unless his brains had 
been supplemented by the legs of his patient and untiring soldiers, the 
slower Austrians could not have been crushed. To appreciate his sec- 
ond advantage a glance at the tactical status is necessary. During the 
eighteenth century the progress from deep to shallow formations had 
been steady. It was the old story of the phalanx and the legion over 
again. The first impulse of men as they emerge from the savage state 
wherein war is simply a succession of single combats and learn the 
value of union and co-operation is to seek the utmost advantage from 
this souree. Hence the Greek phalanx, the logical outcome of the idea 
of mutual aid and support. In time the want of mobility and the 
small opportunity which such a formation gives for the use of missile- 
weapons are felt. To the rigid phalanx succeeds the flexible legion, to 
a bar of iron a chain of steel. 

So, in the Middle Ages, as war emerged from the crudeness of 
chivalry, where the knight or man-at-arms simply rode at his opponent, 
we meet again the Swiss phalanx and the massive squares of the lans- 
quenets. 

Again, the introduction of a missile propelled by a new and terri- 
ble force reduced their depth. Gustavus Adolphus inaugurated the 
reform ; Frederick completed it by the introduction of linear tactics. 
His troops marched in column of companies at full distance, but 
always wheeled into line for action. He depended upon precision, 
mobility, and fire, and generally aimed at a flank, his superior power 
of marching and manceuvring enabling him to move obliquely to his 
opponent’s front in full view. Skirmishers were unknown. 

In 1774, Mesnil Durand proposed columns of divisions of two 
companies doubled by company, and deployments on the leading double 
company. These companies were linked together by skirmishers. 
This system fell in exactly with the qualities of republican France. 
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Individual intelligence and self-reliance proved no bad substitute for 
professional skill. From the gamin of the Faubourg, with his wits 
preternaturally sharpened by the air of revolution, was evolved the 
voltigewr, the very genius of the skirmish-line. In the column 
courage and enthusiasm became contagious, and the want of rigid ac- 
curacy was not much felt. There is something pathetic in the thought 
of all this enthusiasm converted into a destructive thirst for. military 
glory ; but while the material lasted it was directed with such unerring 
aim, and wielded with such vigorous grasp, that everything went down 
‘before it. Far above and beyond tactics, the domain of talent, was 
felt the rare quality of genius, an insight which divined a plan while 
its execution was yet- beginning; a power of mental concentration 
which held the threads of the complicated web in which an opponent 
was enmeshed with a touch as accurate as the musician’s finger. The - 
system reached its highest development at Austerlitz. Thereafter, as 
the veterans’ places were filled with less reliable material, Bonaparte 
began to mass both infantry and artillery. The result was, the vicious 
close column of battalions, which caused his murderous losses at Eylau, 
would probably have failed at Wagram but for the turning movement 
of Davoust and Oudinot, and did fail signally at Waterloo. The gen- 
eration of trained, intelligent company officers and non-commissioned 
officers was gone, and all that even genius could do was to make the 
best of what remained ; and this he did, with results so marvelous that 
to the close observer of war such victories as Lutzen and Montmirail, 
won by conscripts against an enemy which had learned and applied 
his teachings, are more remarkable than the brilliant discomfiture of 
Wurmeer or Weirother. 

With such means as the republican armies, with their combined 
mobility and enthusiasm, it was as inevitable that an able, far-seeing, 
educated soldier should prevail against the system of a preceding gen- 
eration, which had petrified into pedantry, as that that system should 
have in its day swept away the deep masses of a still earlier age. 

The success of the English troops when awaiting attack in line 
during the Peninsula war checked somewhat the swing of the pendu- 
Jum in the direction of column formations; and the helplessness of the 
Russians at the Alma and Inkerman gave the death-blow to heavy 
masses. The struggle of 1866 was one of arms rather than of tactics, 
and demonstrated the absolute necessity for the breech-loader. The 
Franco-Prussian war is really the last chapter in the great book of ex- 
perience, from which the present battle tactics must be drawn. They 
brought to this war an organization which for painstaking thorough- 
ness has never been equaled, and their success was so invariable and 
overwhelming that all nations must listen with patience and respect to 
lessons so illustrated. Their tactics are essentially offensive, sometimes 
rashly so, They do not pay sufficient attention to the nature of the 
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ground and the question of losses. On the other hand, their attacks 
are vehemently made and strongly supported. They never lose touch 
of the opponent’s line, while aiming at his flanks,—a most important 
point,—making such a riposte as the attack on the Pratzen at Auster- 
litz impossible; and, while the density of their formations increases 
their casualties, it enables them to throw quickly a preponderating force 
in any direction, to repair a loss or profit by an advantage. 

They discard line formations, except in the case of skirmishers, of 
which they make great use. They maintain that a line cannot take 
advantage of the inequalities of the ground without losing continuity ; 
that it is equally strong—that is to say, equally weak—at all points ; 
that it has, by the very act of deploying, reduced to a minimum its 
power of changing direction or of strengthening exposed points. It 
can simply go on in the general direction in which it started, and, if 
the ground is at all difficult, it will be bent and broken in many 
places. The cautious and timid will hang back, or break away en- 
tirely, and it will arrive at that critical point where either one supreme 
rush must. be made, or the attack is a disastrous failure, reduced to a 
badly-kept skirmish-line. Their substitute for the line is the company 
column, which may be considered as the distinctive feature of their 
tactics. The composition and formation of this unit will be discussed 
later. 

When the nature of the ground permits, they endeavor to approach 
to a distance of three hundred yards from the enemy’s position without 
firing, and there form for the fire attack. They discard in these cir- 
cumstances any attempt at long-range fire, holding that to advance 
rapidly and to attract the least possible attention is paramount to all 
other considerations. In open ground they advance to within seven or 
eight hundred yards, where the zone of effective-aimed fire may be said 
to begin, and from that point advance to the support of the skirmish- 
line by a succession of rushes, holding each bit of cover or advan- 
tageous position as points d’appui for another rush. They do not 
commence to reinforce the skirmish-line until it is hotly engaged, but, 
when they do begin, they keep a steady stream of men to fill all gaps, 
until, as the moment approaches for the final effort, the units of the 
supporting-line (using the word in its broad and not its tactical sense) 
have blended with the skirmishers. The charge is made in line of 
company columns, even sometimes in double lines, drawn from the 
reserves. In such attacks the first line—that is, the skirmishers and 
supports—constitute the firing-line to beat down the enemy and prepare 
the way for the advance of the whole force. 

In this outline of battle we see a combination of the fire and shock 
tactics, a wise eclecticism which retains what is best in the French 
system, taking advantage of a wide front of fire in the deployed chain 
of skirmishers, recognizes the fact that this chain, once in action, must 
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remain there until the close, or, at least, until a repulse discards cast- 
iron forms, leaves much to individual resources and judgment, and rele- 
gates to the realm of imagination the passage of lines and the relief of 
lines upon which some of our tacticians have been wont to fondly 
dwell. We also see in this evident but, perhaps, justifiable audacity, 
this deliberate, well-reasoned setting of losses against results, the work 
of a highly-intellectual race, who, having settled in their own minds 
that success in war is the condition of national unity and greatness, 
have made war the chief end of existence, and are prepared to sacri- 
fice to that end everything. Imperial Germany is the revival of im- 
perial Rome, and it does not require a great stretch of the imagination 
to see in the skirmishers and the triple line of the company columns 
the light-armed troops and the checkered cohorts of the world-con- 
quering legion. 

This system has so far met with no reverse, although in the Franco- 
Prussian war, where almost from the first battle the French were con- 
fined to a cautious defensive, the tendency of the Germans to disregard 
considerations of ground and to risk enormous losses was shown. At 
Gravelotte the attack on St. Privat lasted ten minutes, cost six thou- 
sand lives, and had to be discontinued. But it should not: be forgotten 
that the formation for attack was not in accordance with their system, 
being in battalion instead of company columns. Furthermore, the 
attack had not been sufficiently prepared by the fire of artillery and 
skirmishers. This survival of the fittest in Durand’s method, which 
is what the Prussian tactics really are, cannot be said to have been 
thoroughly tested until it has been confronted with troops as brave and 
steady as that incomparable infantry which stood on the hill-side at 
Albuera and rushed from the dikes of Mont St. Jean. But in the 
mean time its influence is simply enormous ; even the English, so long 
the exponents of the deployed line, have come to almost the same con- 
clusion as the Prussians, and for the attack at least are almost unani- 
mously ready to adopt a system which only varies in details, chiefly in 
the size and formation of the battle unit. 

As the tacticians of the three foremost nations of Europe agree 
heartily as to the unfitness of the line for a supporting formation, we 
may as well make up our minds that the new system has come to stay, 
—until replaced by a newer. 

The battle unit, then, is the main point at issue in modern battle 
tactics, and so much did the success of Prussia impress other nations 
that both in England and this country there was a decided tendency to 
adopt it bodily, against which view General Upton argued warmly and 
ably, holding, first, that the company column was not specially advan- 
tageous per se, having quite as many disadvantages as merits; second, 
that, admitting all the claims of its admirers, it was not suited to our 
genius or methods. 
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I think two or three instances of German formations will be quite 
enough for our tacticians. Being in column of platoons in three ranks, 
to form the double column also in three ranks. In this movement 
platoons 5, 6, 7, 8 wheel to the left and gain platoon distance succes- 
sively towards the head of the column, 5 placing itself alongside of 4. 
Platoons 1, 2, 3 wheel about and form successively in inverse order 
behind No. 4, which stands fast. No wonder Captain Waldor de 
Heusch calls it wn véritable tour de force. 
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Let us now look at the method of forming the famous company 
column from column of sections, a section being one-fourth of a 
platoon. 

In forming the company column, the order in three ranks will give 
place to an order in two ranks. It will also be observed that in all 
cases the ployments are towards the centre of the battalion. Conse- 
quently the company columns of the right wing must always be 
formed with the second platoon in front. The section at the head of 
the second platoon changes direction to the right, and this platoon 
forms on the right into line at a distance of fourteen paces, the third 
rank of each section remaining in rear of the first and second ranks. The 
leading section of the first platoon executes almost a right-about wheel, 
and directs itself diagonally to a point seven paces in rear of the right 
file of the platoon already formed. At this point the platoon forms to 
the left into line. The third rank of each section follows the move- 
ment, and places itself behind the second rank of its own section at 
seven paces distance. The third rank of the second platoon, which 
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has stood fast during this movement, then forms behind the third rank 
of the first platoon. To our way of thinking, the objection to this 
movement would be very great in the loss of time involved by these 
ranks waiting upon one another and in the extent of ground covered 
by the leading platoon to reach its position in the company column. 
Take one more instance. Having a battalion in three ranks (tactical 
formation), to form it into company columns, which is the normal order 
of battle, remembering that the ployments are always towards the 
centre of the battalion. 

The companies on the right of the colors ploy upon the even-num- 
bered platoons, and the third rank of the even platoons forms the 
second rank of the platoon of skirmishers (the third line of the company 
column is always composed of skirmishers). The third rank of the odd 
platoons places itself in front of the third rank of the even en 
which has entered the column from the opposite side. 


Thus, in the above diagram, ranks 1 and 2 of the first platoon 
ploy in rear of ranks 1 and 2 of the second platoon. Rank 3 of 
the first platoon forms in front of rank 3 of the second platoon, 
the two entering in opposite directions. On the left of the colors 
ranks 1 and 2 of the sixth platoon ploy in rear of 1 and 2 of the 
fifth. The third rank of the sixth forms in rear of the third rank of 
the fifth, the rule being that the third rank of the odd platoons is 
always in front. The battalion is by this movement formed in com- 
pany columns, of which two are doubled on the centre, while the re- 
maining two at platoon interval form the wings, giving an excellent 
formation for battle. 

When in action the battalion is usually formed in double column; 
in exceptional circumstances, in line of battle, double rank. In this 
latter case the companies of the wings furnish the advance line (as the 
- Germans term it),—that is, skirmishers and reserve ; and the color com- 
panies, which, in their four-company battalions, mean the two centre 
companies, furnish the second or main line. 

The companies of the advanced line deploy at first either half or all 
of their platoons of skirmishers, which, in the normal formation, forms 
their third rank. 

The skirmish-chain of the French and Germans is a single rank, 
in which the men are at such distance apart as to give a free use of the 
musket, no regular interval between files being prescribed. 
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When the chain consists of half a platoon, the other half constitutes 
the reserve, and follows at a distance of one hundred and fifty paces. 


This chain is reinforced from the centre companies, until the entire 
front of the battalion is covered. The battalion formed in double 
column in action has at first half of the skirmish platoons of the flank 
companies deployed, the chain covering the front of the battalion, 
which, being in column, is, of course, narrow. In strengthening or 
extending this chain, they draw still from the flank companies, in this 
case the deployments being towards the flanks. The reserve follows 
the chain at a distance of one hundred and fifty paces in rear, and at 
platoon interval to the right and left of the double column, as in the 
plate, where a whole platoon has been deployed in each wing, the dots 
indicating in a general way the skirmishers. 

A battalion acting independently usually has its second or support- 
ing line formed in echelon towards the threatened flank. 

In the recent French tactics a battalion in preparatory formation is 
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as follows: The companies in line of platoon columns are in two lines, 


about one hundred paces apart. A platoon column is a platoon in col- 
umn of sections, a section being half a platoon. The normal forma- 
tion of this colonne pour le combat, as the French term it, is in two 
lines, each composed of two companies in platoon columns. The inter- 
val between these columns is equal to the front of a section, and the 
distance between the lines is equal to twice the front of a platoon. 


Fia. 1. Fia. 2. 
P P 


(Fig. 1.) The front of this double column is half the front occupied 
by the battalion in line of battle. Or the colonne pour le combat may 
be formed, with the sections closed, as in Fig. 2, or in echelon forma- 


tions, as in Figs. 3and 4, 
French tacticians divide the actual attack into six phases : 
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First Phase.—At a distance of three thousand metres from the 
enemy the column of route is exchanged for a more open formation to 
avoid losses from shell fire. 

Second Phase.—F rom two thousand five hundred to fifteen hundred 
metres the colonne pour le combat is taken, and the advance continues. 

Third Phase.—Actual order of battle is now assumed. This varies 
as the battalion is flank interior or isolated. An interior battalion 
forms in two lines, The first is a skirmish-chain from the four leading 
sections of two companies, with a reserve from the rear sections of the 
same companies. The second line consists of the two remaining com- 
panies. A flank battalion forms in two or three lines, according to cir- 
cumstances, generally in echelon or quincunx order. An isolated bat- 
talion, in three lines, each containing, according to circumstances, one 
or two companies. While the companies of the first line in their actual 
order of battle move forward, the companies of the second line halt. 
This battle-order will at this stage be echelons of skirmishers and re- 
serves, deployed at first by half-sections, then by squads, and finally 
individually. At six hundred metres the skirmishers are reinforced 
by a section from the first line. This phase is called the echelon of 
march. 

Fourth Phase.—This is called the echelon of battle. It consists of 
rushes of from eighty to one hundred metres, executed by the entire 
skirmish-chain. The space from six hundred metres to four hundred 
is supposed to be traversed in two such rushes, and fire is opened at the 
end of each rush. 

Fifth Phase.—At four hundred metres all the remaining companies 
of the first line which have constituted the reserve are now pushed for- 
ward to the assistance of the skirmishers. These latter now advance 
by rushes of fifty metres, executed alternately by the right and left 
wing. 

Sizth Phase.-—General and rapid fire, followed by a charge of the 
whole force with the bayonet. 

In comparing this system with the Prussian, the advantage would 
all seem to be with the French up to the actual formation for battle. 
Their unit, the company in platoon columns, while of the same strength 
as the German company column, is less complex both in formation and 
manceuvres. Their preparatory formation can hardly be excelled. It 
gives the utmost freedom of movement, and permits any subdivision 
to wheel in any direction, making an instantaneous change of front 
_practicable, and probably presents as small a mark for artillery fire as 
any formation which complies with the modern sine qua non of retain- 
ing enough solidity to throw men quickly in force to any point. 

But when we pass to their third phase, the actual order of battle, 
we find much ingenuity, and a pretty and plausible programme, but we 
doubt most seriously its execution on the battle-field. It is too method- 
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ical, has too much pseudo-science. Their attack is as much too shallow 
as the German is too deep, and their echelons are not well adapted for 
the task of throwing a reserve quickly into any portion of the skirmish- 
line. It is just here that the small double column is so valuable, being 
so compact, so easily sheltered by the smallest inequality, and so quickly 
deployed if the fire makes its retention undesirable. It will also be ob- 
served that, while the Germans habitually deploy one-third of their 
companies as skirmishers, the French begin with one-half. The Ger- 
man method seems preferable. Skirmishers once in cannot now be 
withdrawn, and their heavy losses tend to dampen the ardor of even 
the bravest. Each increment brings fresh life, and, as in modern bat- 
tle victory will ceteris paribus incline to the side which can impress at 
a critical moment upon opponents the conviction that their case is 
desperate, the importance of even a small accession to the firing-line in 
these supreme moments, when fate holds the balance poised, can hardly 
be exaggerated. And be it remembered that it is just at this point that 
the magazine-gun is going to win battles. 

We sum up the two systems in saying that the Germans show the 
utmost conservatism in all matters of exercises with closed ranks and 
the utmost breadth in their conduct of battle and their employment of 
skirmishers. The French, who have shown absolute philosophy in their 
preparatory order, incline to a formalism in their movements under 
aimed fire which seems grotesquely unsuited to an era where methodi- 
cal disorder is about the best that a skillful leader of seasoned troops can 
hope for. 

An examination of English tactics shows that they have been 
studying and profiting, at least in theory, by the costly experience of 
their neighbors on the continent. Traditional conservatism still ham- 
pers them in matters of supply, equipment, transportation ; in fact, in 
the province of the general staff. But tactically they have shown a 
progressive and intelligent spirit. They have steered a middle course 
between German depth and French dispersion. Recognizing the value 
of a strong battle unit, they have wisely declined to graft the company 
column upon their system. They believe that these companies of two 
hundred and fifty men will be seriously under-officered in battle, and 
prefer their battalions of four companies, aggregating about four hun- 
dred and fifty men, and, for a unit, the half-battalion column. Their 
battle formations are even more variable than the German, only recog- 
nizing two principles as fixed,—a firing-line extended with strong sup- 
ports, and a main body so disposed as to take the best advantage of the 
nature of the ground. 

In their main features the systems of the three powers agree, and 
such a consensus indicates that the problem has been studied in a logi- 
eal, enlightened, and progressive spirit. 

This problem, divested of all incidental complications, is for the 
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attack,—a certain space to be crossed, from fifteen hundred to twenty- 
five hundred yards wide, swept by fire the intensity of which in- 
creases as troops advance. How shall it be done? Obviously, fire: 
must be met by fire. The old shock tactics, depending so largely upon 
moral effect, are inadmissible. The relation of skirmishers is exactly 
reversed. Formerly they were an adjunct and preliminary to the main 
body. Now the latter exists to support them, and to constitute a re- 
serve ready to be launched with decisive effect at the critical instant. 
This resolves all attacks substantially into an advanced line, with sup- 
ports and a main body, so disposed as to give the utmost freedom of 
movement, to afford the smallest mark for fire, to take advantage of 
cover, to he able to incline to the right or left, and to go quickly with 
numbers to the threatened point. The tendency is to reduce rather 
than increase the intervals in the deployed line, but to reduce them by 
strengthening the line. If men are sent forward by driblets they are 
sure to be repulsed. If the attack succeeds, they have only to cross 
the deadly zone once. If it fails, twice. Hence the necessity for un- 
faltering support, no matter at what loss, when the advance line reaches 
the zone of destructive fire, say six hundred yards. Success in assault, 
no matter how purchased, costs less in the end than repulse. Direct 
attacks will always be avoided and the flanks aimed at, but it must be 
always remembered that a merely tactical flank movement will rarely 
succeed against an antagonist of any intelligence. It must be backed 
by an assault sufficiently vigorous to hold the enemy in position, also 
that a flank attack usually ends in a front attack, as a crochet is formed 
to meet it. The amount of it is that an assault is a bloody, desperate, 
but absolutely necessary, business, and, systematize as you will, the 
human and individual element must play a large part. 

Absolute forms should be avoided, but looseness of formation is not 
to be confounded with looseness of discipline, which has become only 
more imperatively necessary. We might, after the manner of Danton, 
sum up the three requisites of to-day as discipline, discipline, always 
discipline. It is the only bond that can keep even the semblance of 
cohesion and co-operation amid the disintegrating fires of the modern 
battle. The aim should be to advance as rapidly as possible up to the 
point of deadly fire, and from that to gain ground by short rushes, 
preferably by portions of the deployed line alternately, as that compels 
the defense to change their sights at every instant. The final attack 
must be delivered by the whole force ; the supporting-line having by 
this time been practically merged into the firing-line, the main body 
will close as rapidly as possible, but this function must neither be de- 
layed until the advance line is exhausted, nor must it be precipitated 
until a reasonable show of success, for when it is made the crisis is 
reached. After that failure means ruinous repulse. Never forget, up 
to the moment of launching the decisive stroke, the advantage of a large 
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force in hand. The words of Jomini are golden, “ An army deployed 
is an army immobilized.” 

For the defense, the modern problem is to prevent the attack from 
reaching a point, instead of trusting to defeating him after he gets there. 
For this. purpose smal] posts in front of the main position are of great 
use, for they enable the defense to advance a short distance, disconcert 
the attack, divert his fire, and relieve the actual defenders. They 
should be firmly held and strongly supported. The losses incurred 
in so doing will be amply repaid. Remember the effect upon the 
French assault at Waterloo of Hougemont and La Haye Sainte. The 
present principle of defense is simply the assault intensified. The skir- 
mish-line is supported just as in the attack, only in most defensive posi- 
tions the supports may be much closer. There is, therefore, no excuse 
for diminishing the advance line by one musket as long as a single man 
of the reserves remain. Hence we have a deployed line with supports 
at seventy-five to one hundred and fifty yards, with a very strong second 
line at three hundred, and, if the ground is favorable, a third line, 
massed behind cover, may be most advantageous. 

Modern writers are inclined to question whether the relative strength 
of the defense has been increased by the breech-loader, supposing that 
this defense is without field-works. Of course, direct assault upon them, 
if efficiently defended, is practically hopeless. They claim that the ad- 
vantages of position are largely neutralized by the concentration of fire 
upon one spot, which so demoralizes the defender that he is in no state 
to profit by them; that the defense is largely immovable, while the 
attack is momentarily shifting his position, and compelling the defense 
to aim at a running target. But they do admit the advantage the de- 
fense has in being able to withdraw men from naturally strong points 
and concentrate them upon weak ones. Lastly, they insist, in the most 
vigorous terms, upon the necessity of all proper defense being ‘also 
offensive. 

What have we to say to all this? Wecan hardly hope to successfully 
question the soundness of the position taken with such general harmony 
by the three great nations. The conditions of war have so changed 
since we waged it that our experience is not much to the point. More- 
over, such as it is, it rather bears out the modern view. I have always 
believed that, from the beginning of the war to the end we were con- 
stantly experiencing the disadvantages and the limitations of purely linear 
formations. It was the chief reason why so many battles were inde- 
cisive. Instead of a strong supporting-line of small columns, which in 
the fire of our day could certainly have been maintained up to five hun- 
dred yards, and which would have enabled us to throw decisive num- 
bers to any point where an advantage had been gained, we brought up 
long disordered lines, which were doubly ineffective, for what they 
gained at any point they were unable to follow up, and what they lost 
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at another to repair. How often did we make an entrance only to re- 
linquish our advantage for the want of a strong force close at hand to 
drive the wedge home. On the other hand, in the single instance. 
which occurred te my knowledge in the Army of the Potomac, where 
the column was used in support, the result was the most brilliant 
achievement of the campaign. I refer to the assault by Hancock’s 
forces upon Johnson’s division at Spottsylvania. The forces for that 
attack were formed, under the direction of General C. H. Morgan, 
chief of staff, and at his suggestion, in double column of divisions, 
which made their way so easily through the wooded and difficult 
ground, and deployed so rapidly, that they swarmed over the works 
before the astonished enemy knew what they were up to. 

Would it not be the wise part to accept as practically settled the 
question of general formations, and, without any Prussi or Franco 
mania, see what can be done towards adapting the valuable features of 
their systems to our wants and capacities. As discussion is all-impor- 
tant, and there is nothing like having something tangible to attack, I 
shall proceed to set up a paper target for our practical tacticians to 
perforate. 

Accepting the battle unit as the distinctive feature of the modern 
system, it is proposed to make our unit a single or double company 
column, according to the size of the forces engaged and the requirements 
of the ground. 

The company is organized as follows: A captain and two (2) lieu- 
tenants, one t”) first sergeant, three (3) sergeants, eight (8) corporals, 
two (2) buglers, two (2) markers, ninety-six (96) privates, making a 
total enlisted of one hundred and fourteen. The company to be divided 
into two (2) platoons of forty-eight men, four (4) sections of twenty- 
four men, eight (8) squads of twelve men. Each squad to be in charge 
of a corporal, having one or two of the most experienced men lance 
corporals, to replace corporals temporarily. Numbers to be re- 
~ tained for purposes of drill and march, but after deployment under 
fire no attention to be paid them. The men will look to their cor- 
poral, or, in case of his fall, to his successor for immediate command 
and direction, and to their comrades of the squad for rallying-points. 
When there are not enough surviving to form a nucleus, they will rally 
upon the nearest squad which retains any strength, and when all the 
neighboring squads are eliminated the question will be probably settled 
as far as that part of the field is concerned. 

The battle unit will habitually be a column of two companies, 
doubled on the centre by fours, squads, sections, or platoons, by 
methods similar to our present centre forward, fours right and left, 
according as the nature of the ground indicates a reduction of the front 
or the depth, retaining the ability in all cases to deploy by both 
flanks, and in most to also wheel in any direction. If the ground or 
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the size of the command should call for a smaller unit, one company 
will be similarly formed, doubled on the centre by fours, squads, or 
sections. The column thus formed may be open, permitting move- 
ment in any direction at half-distance, or at close-column distance, six 
yards. 

Fig. 1 shows the double golumn of squads with full distance, per- 
mitting deployment forward by both flanks, to the right or left, by two 
movements, or a wheel of either column outward to meet a sudden flank 
attack. 

Fig. 2 is the double column of sections at full distance, admitting 
all possible changes of direction. 

Fig. 3 is the double column of sections at half-distance, permitting 
deployment to both flanks, and giving a compact formation, depth, and 
width nearly equal. 


Fia. 2. 


bE 


Fig. 4 is the double column of platoons at close-column distance 
(six yards). This is the extreme formation in the direction of width 
of this company column, 
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These will give an idea of the flexibility of the proposed formation, 
giving every form of the rectangle possible between the limits of double 
column of fours not drawn and the double column of platoons ; and, as 
all these are exact multiples of four, they can be divided instantly, 
either laterally or horizontally, if a portion of the company unit is 
required for deployment or detachment. 

The single company is doubled and formed on exactly similar prin- 
ciples. Now, take a battalion composed of four such ‘companies, and 
imagine the latitude of manceuvre and movement in any direction. 
This formation would seem to lend itself peculiarly to the modern 
conditions, where the deployed chain will always be followed by sup- 
ports, which should be capable of rapid contraction or extension in any 
direction which the nature of the ground and the exigencies of battle 
may call for. 

The idea of companies of over a hundred may startle a little the 
generation that has been brought up on thirty-five, but it should not 
be forgotten that in our war companies started at about that strength, 
and that they were allowed to dwindle was due to the exigencies of 
political adjutant-generals and governors, who much preferred the 
patronage accruing from the creation of new regiments to the unre- 
munerative task of filling the old ones. It does no violence to our 
present ideas, being largely an extension of that capital formation of 
centre forward, as urged by Lieutenant Hess, Third Artillery. I do 
not see any advantage in doing away with numbers for drill and route 
march. There must be some method of forming a column beyond 
simple facing, for that would only give twos, and the moment you 
begin to double you get back to the intricacies of Hardee. 

The German method of wheeling by squads may do for an open 
country, but would not answer for us, who sometimes have to break 
fours. It is much to get away from numbers in action, and this, I 
think, the squad formation does. I would like to speak of the neces- 
sity for a battle drill in addition to our labored performance of move- 
ments, not one in four of which could ever occur in action. But tous the 
idea of battle under modern conditions must be, I fear, a chimera, until 
the honorable gentlemen who control our destinies will allow us an or- 
ganization which can carry on the most limited manceuvre without being 
made ridiculous by the rattling skeletons of formations. But, then, you 
know, the present one is good enough to fight Indians, and if it were 
ever necessary to meet the tactics evolved from thirty years of study 
and one year of unbroken and triumphant success, why the veterans of 
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the Rebellion would vindicate the freedom of the average American 
mind from the trammels of wisdom and experience. 

The great subject of artillery in attack and defense I have pur- 
posely omitted, being able to add nothing to the really exhaustive arti- 
cle of Lieutenant Birkheimer in the Journal ov the Military Service 
Institute of September, 1885. 

EpwaArp FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LOYAL 
LEGION. 


THE Military Order of the Loyal Legion dates its institution, or rather 
its inception, from that memorable day in the gloomy history of the 
Civil War, April 15, 1865, the day of the death of Abraham Lincoln. 

The news of the assassination reached Philadelphia late on the 
evening of the 14th. On the 15th, three gentlemen, who had served 
in the army during the war, met in the office of the writer, on Sixth 
Street, near Chestnut. The propriety of some action on behalf of 
those officers of the army and navy who were then in Philadelphia, 
. and the organization of an association io perpetuate the recollections of 
the day and of the war, were discussed, and it was determined to issue 
a call for a meeting. In response to this a large reunion of those who 
had served in the Rebellion was held on the evening of the 20th, on 
Walnut Street, near Third. 

At this and subsequent meetings arrangements were made for par- 
ticipating in the obsequies of the late President, and a committee was 
appointed to organize a permanent association. This, then, may be 
said to have been the birth of the order. 

A portion of this committee commenced its work immediately and 
in earnest. One after another, however, of the members composing it 
dropped off, some never appeared, leaving for a time, as its active work- 
ing members, the gentlemen whose names are now found at the com- 
mencement of the present register of Pennsylvania Commandery. 

Many hours of serious thought and labor were given to the forma- 
tion and mode of organization, much of the work being done in the 
office previously alluded to, and largely by those gentlemen. 

A constitution and by-laws were prepared, but not put into print 
until August of this same year. Subsequent meetings were held at the 
Hibernia Fire Company’s house, on Evelina Street below Third, near 
Spruce. This was one of the remaining old and respectable fire com- 
panies of Philadelphia which had not then retired with the advent of 
a paid fire department. The hall of this company had generously been 
placed at our disposal. Other meetings were held in the Supreme 
Court-room, in the right wing of Independence Hall, Chestnut Street 
above Fifth, where they continued to be held for some time. 

We now numbered about thirty members, some of whom lost in- 
terest, and from time to time fell off. 
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Prior, however, to this period a large meeting was held at the 
southeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets, in the room where 
the first Senate and the first House of Representatives of the United 
States assembled, where George Washington had been inaugurated 
first President of the United States, March 4, 1793, and where, on 
March 4, 1797, John Adams, the second President of the United 
States, had also been inaugurated. 

This meeting was held May 31, 1865, and was called by our com- 
mittee. The following is the call : 

“A meeting of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States will be held at the county court-house, Sixth and Chest- 
nut Streets, on Wednesday evening, May 31, 1865, at eight o’clock. 
All officers and ex-officers of the army, navy, and marine corps in- 
terested in the establishment of an organization founded to perpetuate 
the memories and associations of the present war are invited to attend. 

“Signed, by order, 
“Sam. B. WYLIE MITCHELL, 
“ Secretary.” 


The writer was called to the chair, and for the information of those 
assembled gave the history of the Loyal Legion, and requested the 
secretary to read the Constitution and By-Laws, after which twenty- 
one gentlemen asked for membership. 

After the final adoption of the Constitution and By-Laws, the first 
Commander elected was Major-General George Cadwalader, U.S.V., of 
Philadelphia, November 4, 1865; he cordially entered into the plans 
of organization. He retained his position as Commander of Pennsy]- 
vania Commandery, and acting Commander-in-Chief, until his death, 
February 3, 1879. 

His successor was Major-General Winfield Scott Hancock, U.S.A., 
elected Commander June 5, 1879 ; he retained the office until his death, 
February 9, 1886. Until the formation of the Commandery-in-Chief, 
in 1885, Pennsylvania Commandery had been acting Commandery-in- 
Chief. 

At the commencement our little committee labored diligently, work- 
ing in thorough harmony, ever keeping in memory the day and event 
upon which its inception rested, and thus keeping the organization in- 
tact from that memorable day, April 15, 1865. Since then the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws have been somewhat revised, and doubtless 
improved, yet the basis of the organization remains to this day the 
same. 

In looking over my original copy of the Constitution and By-Laws, 
I see many memoranda, erasures, and addenda, showing that our work 
was not done hastily, nor without considerable deliberation, and often 
overheated debate, as we had some active, hot-headed brains among us. 
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It had been the aim of the early members to retain among the chief 
officers representatives of the regular and volunteer service, as well as of 
those of the army and of the navy. This has been generally adhered to. 

The first Commandery instituted was in 1865, under Pennsylvania 
Commandery, acting as Commandery-in-Chief, with head-quarters of 
the new Commandery at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to be known as 
Pennsylvania Commandery, No. 2. This organization, because of the 
almost immediate scattering of the officers and members composing it, 
was never perfected, hence does not appear upon the register. 

The next, or rather the first, Commandery instituted after that of 
Pennsylvania was that of the State of New York, in 1866. 

At a meeting of the Commandery, held May 17, 1865, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were carried, viz. : 

“ WHEREAS, It is the intention of this organization that hereafter 
every candidate for membership shall be subjected to the ordeal of a 
special committee of investigation, and afterwards to a strict ballot; 
therefore, 

“ Resolved, That, actuated by a spirit of honor and fair dealing 
towards those who may present themselves for membership, we hold 
it but just and proper to submit ourselves to the test of the ballot. 

“ Resolved, That in the event of three black balls appearing against 
an individual, it shall be considered as an expression of the opinion 
that the best interests of the organization will be promoted by the im- 
mediate withdrawal of said party.” 

This was carried unanimously, and the secretary and treasurer 
acted as tellers. It was agreed that, as the name of each candidate 
would in turn be called, he would withdraw from the hall, hat in hand, 
and those remaining proceed to ballot. A committee was appointed to 
inform gentlemen, on behalf of the meeting, of the result of the ballot- 
ing. Under this ballot about a score of gentlemen were elected. The 
secretary was instructed to notify those who had been dropped, and to 
return them the amount, if any, of their subscription. I well re- 
member the appearance of each man as he left the hall, hat in hand. 
It is needless to say that some never returned. 

On the 22d of February, 1866, at noon, a celebration in honor of 
the day was held in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, opened by 
prayer by the Rev. Matthew Simpson, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, followed by an oration by Companion Major-Gen- 
eral Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain, of Maine, late commanding First 
Division, Fifth Corps, Army of the Potomac, followed by a poem by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Graham Halpine, of New York, late As- 
sistant Adjutant-General of United States Volunteers, well known by 
his nom de plume of “ Miles O’Reilly.” The celebration was a great 
success, the vast auditorium of the Academy was filled, and the order 


was brought well and favorably before the public. 
Vou. I. N. S.—No. 2. 13 
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The order is to-day composed of eighteen Commanderies organized, 
and membership, October 31, 1888, as follows : 


1, Commandery of the State of Pennsylvania.—Instituted April 15, 1865. 
Head-quarters, Philadelphia. Membership, October 31, 1888 699 
2. Commandery of the State of New York.—Instituted January 17, 1866. 
Head-quarters, New York City. Membership, October 31, 1888 689 
3. Commandery of the State of Maine.—Instituted April 25, 1866. Head- 
quarters, Portland. Membership, October 31, 1888 76 
. Commandery of the State of Massachusetts.—Instituted March 4, 1868. 
Head-quarters, Boston. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of California.—Instituted April 12, 1871. 
Head-quarters, San Francisco. Membership, October 31, 1888.......... 
. Commandery of the State of Wisconsin.—Instituted May 15, 1874. 
Head-quarters, Milwaukee. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of Illinois.—Instituted May 8, 1879. Head- 
quarters, Chicago. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the District of Columbia. —Instituted February 1, 1882. 
Head-quarters, Washington. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of Ohio.—Instituted May 3, 1882. Head- 
quarters, Cincinnati. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of Michigan.—Instituted February 4, 1885. 
Head-quarters, Detroit. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of Minnesota.—Instituted May 6, 1885. 
Head-quarters, St. Paul. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of Oregon.—Instituted May 6, 1885. Head- 
quarters, Portland. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of Missouri.—Instituted October 21, 1885. 
Head-quarters, St. Louis. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of Nebraska.—Instituted October 21, 1885. 
Head-quarters, Omaha. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of Kansas.—Instituted April 22, 1885. Head- 
quarters, Leavenworth. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of Iowa.—lInstituted October 20 1886. Head- 
quarters, Des Moines. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of Colorado.—Instituted June 1, 1887. Head- 
quarters, Denver. Membership, October 31, 1888 
. Commandery of the State of Indiana.—Instituted October 17, 1888. 
Head-quarters, Indianapolis. Membership, October 31, 1888 


It will be seen from the above membership the prosperous condi- 
tion of the order. Nor is it simply in numbers that the Loyal Legion 
is successful, for the material is of the best. Let us strive to maintain 
our high reputation, and render ourselves worthy of the eulogistic words 
of our late lamented Commander, General Philip H. Sheridan,—‘‘ A 
society the most distinguished and intelligent in this country.” 

T. Etuwoop ZELL, 
Late Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S. V. 


1 A register of the entire membership of the order is now in preparation, under 
the direction of the Registrar-in-Chief. 





THE RECRUITING SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY. 


THE recruiting service, which is charged with the duty of supplying 
the rank and file of the army of the United States, is certainly a very 
inefficient and neglected branch of the War Department of our govern- 
ment. Inefficient, because it fails to secure the proper material for the 
army, and neglected, because it is not what it can and should be made 
to be. 

In any business or pursuit of civil life the successful ventures are 
those which deal with the best materials and keep pace with the 
progress of the time. Can this be said of the army? Let any de- 
tachment of recruits, as it arrives at any frontier post, be critically ex- 
amined as to the character of the material of which it is composed. 
It will be found to be a mixture of raw men, many of them foreigners, 
and a few old soldiers who have served one or more enlistments. The 
raw men will probably be mostly Irish and German,—the former 
illiterate and ignorant, and the latter imperfectly acquainted with the 
English language. This foreign element has arrived in the country, 
strangers in a strange land, and has been unable to find any other 
means of earning a living. There may be some Americans who have 
drifted into the large cities, where our recruiting officers are generally 
stationed, and, having become stranded, have enlisted, as a last resort. 
The old soldier is generally a man of very ordinary intelligence, often 
possessed of habits that are calculated to debar him from success in 
civil life. He has probably been a failure in this respect, and has re- 
enlisted because he could not succeed in an independent pursuit, or was 
unable to find employment. I will not say that all are so, or that there 
are not many exceptions; but it is well known that soldiers of the 
United States army do not, by virtue of having been such, succeed to 
preference in the ordinary avocations of life. In every detachment 
there will be a certain percentage of professional deserters,—how large 
can only be inferred from the number that disclosed themselves when 
the amnesty proclamation was issued, in 1873. It was then discovered 
that about one-third of the army were deserters. These men are 
simply able-bodied tramps, who cannot content themselves anywhere 
for a great length of time, and are in the service only as a means of 
gratifying their propensity to wander. Our legislators, by repealing 
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the law which authorized indelibly marking the deserter when found 
guilty, has removed the only good means of checking this great mili- 
tary crime. 

In general, the recruit will not be found to be such from patriotic 
or professional motives, or from love of the soldier’s life. He is in 
the service from almost any other motive, some of which have been 
stated. I do not believe these general assertions will be questioned by 
any one of sufficient experience to render an opinion on the subject. 
It is beyond question that we do not get the best material, or even as 
good as can be obtained, out of which to make soldiers for our army, 
and the service cannot be made what it would be if the proper men 
could be obtained. 

The provisions for re-enlistment, which were no doubt made with 
the object of improving the rank and file, do so to a very limited de- 
gree. Of course, every efficient and good man finds no difficulty in 
re-enlisting ; but a very large percentage, after the first enlistment, are 
continued, not because they are particularly good soldiers, but because 
they are not especially bad. After the second enlistment these men 
are continued for what they have been rather than for what they are 
or can be. Very few of the old soldiers improve; on the con- 
trary, the most of them deteriorate after the third enlistment, and are 
nursed along by their captains, some of whom allow their sympathies 
to ignore the interests of the service. Nearly every company in the 
service now has a proportion of old soldiers who are incapable of per- 
forming hard service in the field, and who are left behind when the 
company is ordered out for any hard work. Really, the re-enlistment 
of men as a means of improving the service is a failure. Re-enlist- 
ments should be exceptional. Youth is the most valuable period of 
the soldier’s life, and should be the first requisite in selecting the ma- 
terial for the ranks. Youth is the period when the bubble reputation 
is sought for at the cannon’s mouth. The young man is full of hope 
and high aspirations, has the physique and the energy for good work, 
if properly directed, and has a life before him to do valuable service, 
should it be required of him. 

The reason we do not have better material in the service is, that 
there is no sufficient inducement held out, and no adequate rewards are 
offered to tempt intelligent and energetic men to enter upon a military 
career through the ranks. None who haveaspirations beyond securing 
a bare living, none who have hope of making a career, find in the 
traditions of the army a field sufficient for gratifying the humblest 
ambition. The standing of the enlisted man is not sufficiently high to 
attract the American youth. The youth of the country can only be 
secured by holding out sufficient inducement, and by making the posi- 
tion of the regular soldier respectable ; it is the youth of the land that 
should furnish the men for the army. 
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Surgeon Woodhull and Colonel Dodge, in their admirable papers 
on the “ Enlisted Soldier,” published in the Journal of the Military Ser- 
vice Institution, both dwell on the importance of enlisting young men, 
and state the objections to recruiting in large cities, on account of the 
character of the material that is usually found in them, and refer to the 
importance of going into the country towns in preference. There is little 
doubt that the country is the place to find the proper material, for there 
the youth are strong and healthy in mind and body. To break up the 
recruiting-stations in large cities would defeat the indulgence feature 
with which the recruiting detail from regiments is now regarded, and 
which General Sherman is authority as having said it was to give 
officers who had been a long time on the frontier a relaxation in the 
more civilized portions of the country. Colonel Dodge, referring to 
the fact that boards of officers are sent into the country to select 
horses, sees no reason why finding the proper recruit is not as impor- 
tant as finding the proper horse for him to ride. 

In regard to the inducements that are to be offered, the money con- 
sideration is the one always first thought of, but the great increase of 
the price of a soldier during the War of the Rebellion, towards its close, 
and in the last year of the war, created that numerous and expensive 
parasite, “the bounty-jumper.” There is no doubt an increase of pay 
would have a tendency to increase rather than diminish the number of 
the class of bad material that we now know are found most abundantly 
in cities. The service would be greatly benefited if the pay of the 
non-commissioned officers was materially increased over that of the 
private, so that it would form a prize of sufficient value to make the 
best men in the ranks compete and strive for it. As an army, how- 
ever, we are already the best paid in the world, and the country is 
every year less inclined to stand the expense, as continued peace seems 
to give confidence in its durability, and we get farther away from the 
last conflict. It is, therefore, hopeless to expect any increase of pay 
that will add materially to the annual appropriation ; on the contrary, 
it will necessitate the best abilities and the closest attention to maintain 
the annual appropriation at the figures that have prevailed since the 
Rebellion. 

Great improvements in the army or important reforms can only be 
effected through popular support and demand, and it is necessary that 
every material measure should meet with favor from the people before 
the legislator will take much interest in it, unless it is something that 
he believes will give him popularity to advocate it. There are many 
things that could be done for the army that are being annually sub- 
mitted, that fail, not because their merit is not genuine, but because 
they have no popular weight. 

Every one will concede that we should have the best possible mate- 
rial; that we will find it in the youth of the land; but is it possible 
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to procure it without further legislation on the subject? The age is 
fixed by law, and recruits can only be taken from sixteen to thirty- 
five. Once enlisted, they can re-enlist without reference to this limit 
fixed for first enlistment. This, as to age, and the law regulating the 
number of men are about the only statutes on the subject of recruiting 
that we have. It is governed in its details by regulations emanating 
from the War Department. 

The regulations have placed the recruiting service in the adjutant- 
general’s department. The adjutant-general has charge of the whole 
business, including the funds pertaining to it. This was inaugurated 
in the infancy of our army, and has continued so from no other cause 
except that which first started it. It was put there as a minor matter, 
and has remained as an adjunct of the adjutant-general’s office, and has 
been regarded and treated as a secondary branch ever since it was put 
there. When the army was small and the recruiting of the army was 
intrusted mainly to regimental and company commanders, and the ser- 
vice was really insignificant compared to what it is now, the adjutant- 
general could very well look after it as compared with the situation 
now. But the whole subject has never received the attention that its 
importance demands. The laws provide a commissary department, to 
provide the subsistence for the soldier ; and the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, to provide the camp equipments; and an ordnance department, 
to furnish the munitions; and several other bureaus, all consequent 
upon the existence of the soldier; but no one has ever thought the 
soldier of sufficient importance to have a bureau whose sole duty it was 
to see that he was of the right material. Anybody was good enough 
for the ranks as long as he could fill a file and furnish a name for the 
muster-roll. 

The adjutant-general’s department has grown to such magnitude 
that it is impossible that he can give the recruiting service the attention 
that it requires. The recruiting service should constitute a separate 
bureau, with a brigadier at the head of it, and should be provided with 
the authority and the means to go to any part of the country and pro- 
cure the young men for the army, in order that all parts of the country 
may be represented. They should, if possible, be selected from Con- 
gressional districts pro rata. Fifteen from each, annually, would keep 
the army filled up to its present authorized strength. Arrangements 
could be made with the local authorities to have the candidates assem- 
bled at stated points once each year, for the examining board to select 
from. Eighteen would be the most suitable age, and none should be 
taken over twenty-five years ; preference should be given to residents 
who have sufficient interest in the locality to be Gesirous of returning 
to it with an honorable discharge. 

Now, if this method of securing the recruits is supplemented by 
converting each post into a military school, such as every post is capable 
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of, and, in addition to the pay and clothing and subsistence, the young 
man could be guaranteed an education, there can be no doubt of the 
success of the method. 

There is in every part of the country a certain percentage of the 
youth of the land—and it is a very large percentage—that see nothing 
before them but hard work, humble pay, and an uneventful life, limited 
by their surroundings, who believe that if the chance was given to them 
they could do much better. They believe that if they had an educa- 
tion they would have some chance of rising in the world. It is from 
this material that we might hope to get a class that would not only 
make good soldiers, but who would, after five years of such training as 
could be given them, be suitable to furnish officers for any quota of 
volunteers that might be called for from the Congressional district to 
which they belong. 

The class I have here described would be quite willing to pay for 
their education, if they had the money. Now, if the education is held 
out to them, and, in addition, thirteen to thirty dollars per month, can 
there be any doubt about their accepting it? What better could any 
impecunious and ambitious young man expect? If he applied himself 
he could save all his money, and when he received his discharge he 
could return to his home with an education and with from one to two 
thousand dollars. With the money he took home he could make a 
start in life and be able to bide the time when the country would need 
his services, in case of a war. If the war did not come within five years, 
he would probably by that time be involved to such an extent in civil 
pursuits as to have no inclination to take the field ; but there would be 
another set of young men coming after him, from which the officers 
could be taken. The supply would be continuous. 

Such a system of recruiting would disseminate the most recent mili- 
tary knowledge to every nook and corner of the country, and make it 
available on the shortest notice. With a well-informed corps of officers 
the volunteers could in thirty days be ready for the field. If only a 
thousand men were called for from each Congressional district, it would 
give three hundred and twenty-five thousand, a force sufficient for any 
emergency that could arise in these days on this continent. There is 
no method so economical for producing such an army in the same time 
that is better than this. There does not seem to me any difficulty in 
carrying this plan into execution. It should be popular with all con- 
cerned, for it will be in the interest of all. 

Many of my army friends will perhaps take exception to making 
military schools of military posts, that it is not practicable, and is per- 
verting the use of the army. I shall not in this paper maintain the 
practicability and wisdom of this modification of our military service, 
as I am dealing more directly with the subject of getting the best 
material for the ranks, and have alluded to the educational idea as a 
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means of inducing the right kind of material to enter the service. 
I not only consider it feasible, but one which the situation imperatively 
demands. It is required by every consideration of economy and prog- 
ress. Congress is annually cutting at the army appropriation, and un- 
less our hold is strong on the people the cry for economy will be 
answered in Congress by reducing the army, and possibly closing it 
out altogether, if General Sheridan’s idea that national difficulties of 
the future will be settled by arbitration comes to be accepted. With 
the extinction of danger from Indian troubles the last reason for main- 
taining an army will have passed away, and the army will go if we 
do not in some way make it manifest that we are a benefit as well as a 
necessity. We must return more of an equivalent for the immense 
amount it costs to maintain us as an army, if we expect to survive the 
next decade without reduction. 

Our army should be recruited from the youth of the land, in order 
that the country may have the longest possible lien on their services 
if the necessity arises. Asa rule, the soldier should not serve more 
than one enlistment, in order to increase the number of men to draw 
from in the event of a war. They should be of the best possible 
material, in order that they may be of service to instruct the masses 
that it may be necessary to call into the public service in time of war. 
For these same reasons they should be of more than ordinary capacity, 
and should be advanced as far in the military art as the length of their 
enlistment will admit of, and not be held down to the rudiments 
during the whole term of their service. They should be taken from 
all parts of the country, in order to disseminate the knowledge they 
attain as widely as possibly, in order that the instructors may be on 
the ground where they will be wanted when the proper time comes. 
The recruiting service and the administration of the army should be so 
modified as to accomplish these ends. We should then have something 
that might be called a system, of which we have now not even the 
semblance. 

That we should have gone through such a war as our last, at a 
cost of so many lives and such an unnecessary amount of money, with- 
out realizing the wisdom of preparing for the next conflict, is inex- 
plicable to a logical mind. Should another war come upon the country 
we would be as unprepared as we were in the last, and would be 
obliged to resort to the same costly means and suffer the same reverses 
before the army would be able to act on the aggressive, as we expe- 
rienced in the first two years of the rebellion. 

The foregoing views are limited to one of several measures of re- 
form that the progress of the times and the necessities of the service 
seem to me todemand. The army is not advancing as it should, and 
I fear that unless new life is infused into it the growing expense, the 
hostility of certain political organizations, and the extinction of the 
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Indian question will lead to still further aggressive legislation, such as 
we have been having since the close of the Rebellion, and then, of 
course, to entire extinction. The army cannot afford at this time to go 
backward, not even to stand still; it must go forward and produce 
such results as will secure the approbation of the public, or it will be 
mustered out in a comparatively limited period of time if a war does 
not occur to save it. Every wise man knows what either calamity 
would be to the country, and those who lived through the last war, 
and know how poorly we were prepared for it and how much it cost 
the country in consequence, will sustain the policy of preparing for 
war in time of peace. 
Aveust V. Kautz, 
Colonel Eighth Infantry, Brevet Major-General U.S.A. 
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FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


THREE maidens there are of celestial birth, 

Who labor for us on this care-teeming earth ; 

Who come to the weary, the care-worn and sad, 

And making the heart of the mourner be glad ; 

Their course can be traced by the joys that upspring 
In the radiance of light from the Throne of the King. 


One strong in her purpose doth never despair ; 

She borroweth her aid from the earth, sea, and air ; 
From the light of the stars that shine far above, 

And findeth her portion in fond woman’s love. 

With her magical power she dispels every gloom, 
And garlands with flowers the path to the tomb. 

To the mourners how sweet are the tones of her voice, 
As she bids the departing, “ Be strong and rejoice.” 


One trippeth with music o’er hill and o’er dell, 
And visits the captive forlorn in his cell ; 

Like the beams of the bright sun that fall upon all 
She comes to the poor and the lord in his hall ; 
She dances along in the pathway of youth, 

And paints the bright future with colors of truth ; 
She points with her hand to the regions on high, 
Where love ever reigns and the loved never die. 


Another there is of this heavenly band 

Who walketh the earth with hand clasped in hand ; 
Meek, humble, and lowly, and patient, yet strong, 
She dwells with the just and condoneth the wrong ; 
She pleads for the guilty, for friends and for foes, 
And over the erring her mantle she throws. 

List thou to her pleadings, and in thee shall dwell 
The crown of all virtues, the strength of her spell. 


T. H. STEVENs, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 





A GUNBOAT EPISODE. 


THE traveler by rail between Philadelphia and Baltimore now crosses, 
and has for the last twenty years crossed, the Susquehanna, a short 
distance above its mouth, by a long trestle-bridge. But during, as 
before, the war the trains coming either way were carried over the broad 
river upon a large and strongly-built ferry-boat, the “ Maryland,” much 
as they are now carried across the Thames at New London, Connecticut. 
On the southern side of this ferriage stands the little town which was 
originally laid out by a French engineer, and in confident expectation 
that it was destined to become a great commercial port, named by him 
Havre de Grace. 

Whatever may have been, however, the commercial disappointment 
in store for this place in consequence of the successful rivalry of the 
two ambitious cities nearly midway between which it was placed, some 
little part of it, at least, was, during the war, made up in strategical 
importance. The Susquehanna there interposed, and Havre de Grace, 
in consequence, commanded the free communication from New York 
and Philadelphia to Baltimore and Washington ; for could but an ad- 
venturous detachment of Southern cavalry by land, a daring Confed- 
erate cruiser up the Chesapeake, or even a little local enterprise on the 
part of those whose sympathies were on the Southern side,—could 
either of these but seize and burn the “ Maryland,” the transportation 
of troops and munitions of war from the North and East would have 
been very seriously interrupted. 

For these reasons, during the entire period of the war, a small body 
of troops was quartered at Havre de Grace; and a gunboat was fre- 
quently stationed in the river, near the ferriage and also near the work 
which, in the mean time, was going on upon the piers of the future 
railway-bridge. 

During this period the writer was rector of the Episcopal Church 
in this place. Upon this church, be it noted, hung the only large bell 
in the town ; a bell which gave the call to worship not only to church\ 
men, but to all others, and whose services were, of necessity, some- 
times borrowed for other and less strictly ecclesiastical occasions and 
purposes. 

It was in the month of July, 1864. Grant was confronting Lee at 
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Petersburg ; Sherman was on the march from Chattanooga to Atlanta ; 
and Sheridan was opposing Early in the valley of the Shenandoah. 
The Southern general was watching every opportunity to throw a for- 
lorn hope across the Potomac and into the State of Maryland, if so be 
that he might possibly effect there some diversion from the terribly 
concentrated energies of the North beyond Richmond, cut off some part 
of the supplies pouring southward for the army under Grant, or force 
the recall of at least a portion of his troops for the protection of Bal- 
timore and Washington. 

Under these circumstances, Havre de Grace was in a state of very 
special perturbation. A small detachment of, I think, Harry Gilmore’s 
cavalry had succeeded in reaching and burning the long bridge over 
which the railroad crossed one of the broad estuaries between that place 
and Baltimore, cutting off all communication southward ; it was only 
by boats coming up the bay from Baltimore to Perryville on the north- 
ern bank of the river that mails and passengers were brought to and 
received from the railroad, while the “ Maryland” was kept safely in 
the middle of the stream. For some days, therefore, neither letters nor 
other bearers of authentic news reached Havre de Grace itself from 
either direction. An exaggerated rumor of the miserable affair at 
Monocacy Junction, fought on the 9th, alone came to us, bringing with 
it the expectation of a Confederate raid at any hour. 

On Sunday, July 10, the gunboat “Currituck” steamed up the 
bay to our protection, and anchored in the river opposite the place. A 
detachment of Ohio hundred-day men were encamped in the town,— 
a body of soldiers, I may say parenthetically, which was in every way 
a credit to the service ; fine, manly, farmers’ sons, sober, self-respecting, 
and regardful of others. 

The next day, Monday, a sergeant of this detachment brought me 
an order from his commanding officer directing him to take military 
possession of my little church, for the purpose at once of using the bell 
for their own signals and of preventing any others from making similar 
and disloyal use of it. A sentry of two soldiers was posted under a 
large tree, between the church and rectory, in possession of the church 
keys, and at the vestry door. 

These two men had, certainly, been most considerately selected. 
So far from being an annoyance, they made their presence a pleasure 
to the whole family and a rejoicing to my children, to whom they de- 
voted no little of their leisure. One or both, accepting my invitation, 
came regularly in to morning or evening prayers with the family ; they 
borrowed books from my library, and spent much time reading the 
Bible and such books as “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and in writing home. 

But what was very far from being as agreeable, notices were, on 
this same Monday, posted up about the town, by order of the officer 
commanding the gunboat, that, in view of the fact that the Confederate 
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cavalry might be upon us at any moment, the inhabitants must all hold 
themselves ready to go, at the sound of the church-bell, at once, down 
to the light-house at the head of the bay, for the town would be shelled. 

Some marines from Philadelphia, at the same time, patrolled the 
place ; an eight-gun battery was placed so as to command the main 
street, and those of the gunboat were brought to bear upon the town. 
Going to the post-office about that time, I saw a naval-officer, whom, 
on inquiry, I was informed was the captain of the gunboat, calling 
for drink at a common bar and, to all appearances, already intoxi- 
cated ; and during the day it was the town talk that we were, on the 
terms of the notice just cited, exposed to being shelled at any time 
that it might please the excited fancy of this intemperate gunboat 
commander. j 

We passed, in consequence,—as may well be supposed,—a most un- 
comfortable week. Shelling a loyal town seemed, certainly, even in a 
military point of view, a very poor way to repulse a dashing cavalry 
raid which could have no other object but to burn the “ Maryland ;” 
and it would have been hard to tell its inhabitants what they could do 
for either shelter or food should they thus be driven to crowd around 
the light-house, where neither was to be had. As for ourselves, such of 
our smaller valuables as could be thus disposed of were hidden in the 
church-organ ; a bundle of such things as would be most necessary in 
the emergency was kept ever on the hall-table or with the baby-car- 
riage; our old negro aunty now adjured me to take care of her, now 
cried over the children, and now appealed to the sentry soldiers not to 
ring the bell. Four nights we slept, ever prepared to be roused by the 
first sound and to take to flight. The state of our house was that of 
pretty much all others. Heads of families held themselves ready to go, 
if go they must; and the terrified negroes frightened the children 
generally with their lamentations. 

We felt, of course, all the more helpless that we were utterly cut 
off at the time from all intercourse with either Baltimore or Philadel- 
phia ; and, whether as constructively the local representative of a bishop 
who had so much influence at Washington, or because it was upon my 
church that hung the fatal bell whose sound every one now dreaded to 
hear, there seemed a common expectation that I was to do something 
about it. 

But the Confederate cavalry, fortunately for us,did not come. The 
church-bell was not rung; the town was not shelled ; and on the 14th 
communications by water were opened with Baltimore. 

On the next day, then, I wrote the bishop, giving an account of our 
week’s experience, and among other things, of our reasons for being 
sometimes “ more afraid of our protectors than of our enemies.” The 
bishop promptly replied that he had at once brought my statements to 
the attention of the Navy Department. 
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On Sunday, July 17, I saw in church an elderly officer,—whether 
of the army or navy I could not tell,—to whom I was greatly won. 
There was an air of moral strength, uprightness, and benevolence about 
him that challenged my reverent respect. I heard that he had come 
off from the gunboat; and, a few days later, meeting and introducing 
myself to him, I learned that he was Captain Gregory, “ Acting Mas- 
ter Commanding United States steamer ‘Currituck.’” (I little sus- 
pected that he was the man against whom a formal charge of “ intoxi- 
cation and other disgraceful conduct” had, on my responsibility, been 
brought before the Navy Department.) Our conversation ended in a 
cordial invitation from the captain to visit the gunboat with my wife 
and any friend, which I accepted for an early day. 

On that day, therefore, with my wife and a lady of the congrega- 
tion, I repaired to the wharf. Captain Gregory came himself for us in 
his gig. He took us out, first to the bridge-piers, whose construction 
he explained to us and where we saw the divers at work, and then on 
board the “ Currituck.” The daily drill of the marines had been de- 
ferred, and we witnessed, with great interest, a mock naval combat in 
all its varied incidents. Our visit to the gunboat was, in every way, 
delightful; and congratulating the town upon the good hands into 
which the gunboat and our own fates had passed, we went away, not 
only charmed with Captain Gregory, but regarding him as an officer 
and a Christian gentleman of whom the service had reason to be 
proud. 

What, therefore, was my astonishment and distress at receiving, the 
very next morning, copies of a correspondence wherein the naval author- 
ities had applied to this Captain Gregory the bishop’s indignant com- 
plaint, and in which he had, as indignantly, demanded of the bishop his 
authority for the charges thus brought against the captain of the gunboat 
stationed at Havre de Grace. 

A hurried note to Captain Gregory was quickly answered by him 
in person, as astonished on his part to learn that J was that man. He 
stayed to tea and spent the evening at the rectory. A simple compari- 
son of dates explained everything. Although commanding the “Cur- 
rituck,” he had not come up in her when first ordered to Havre de 
Grace ; but, attempting to follow from Baltimore by rail, he had been . 
stopped by the burning of the bridge over the Gunpowder, and, indeed, 
scarcely escaped being himself taken prisoner by the raiding troops. 
He hail, therefore, been unable to get up till communications were re- 
opened by water and on the very day of my writing to the bishop. A 
subordinate, thus “drest in a little brief authority,” had evidently 
thought it a fine opportunity to impress the inhabitants of a little pro- 
vincial town with the importance of one who was, even temporarily, 
in command of a United States government gunboat. 

The next day, Sunday, Captain Gregory was ‘again at church accom- 
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panied by three or four officers and twelve to fifteen seamen. So far 
as the worthy captain was himself concerned, the little affair, disagree- 
able enough for a while to him as to us, produced quite a warm feeling 
towards him throughout the whole community, and a stir to good and 
loyal sentiment towards our protectors whether on the water or on land ; 
and had the Confederate cavalry come upon us just then, they would 
scarce have found so many to welcome them and to help on the seizure 
of the “Maryland” as they would have found a fortnight earlier. 
Upon such seemingly slight things does the turn of the tide often 
depend. 

There was a court-martial ordered in the case, of course; but pend- 
ing final decision in the premises, the “Currituck” was herself ordered 
away; and the whole affair, however important in the annals of the 
defense of Havre de Grace and in the story of the protection of the 
“ Maryland,” quickly became but a little forgotten local episode among 
the side-issues of the war. 

Wma. Cuauncy LAnepon. 
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THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


THE AIDE-DE-CAMP. 


It is many a long month since the first paper of this series, designed 
only for military readers, was written. It began, some six or eight 
years ago, with “The Adjutant.” Later came “The Ordnance Offi- 
cer ;” then a succession of papers on “ Experiences at the Military 
Academy ;” and then a long hiatus. The kindly pages.of the only 
magazine we of the services could call our own passed into other hands 
and soon faded from the sight of all. But now, like “that feathered 
incombustible—the Phoenix,” our old stand-by has arisen from its 
own ashes, and THE UNITED SERVICE once more sounds the assembly 
for its corps of contributors. Some of them, like the octogenarian 
soldier-scholar Siddons,—long the dean of our little band,—and gal- 
lant Upton, author and tactician, have laid down pen and sword for- 
ever, and respond no more to mortal call. Others sail their ships on 
distant seas, and have not yet received their initial number of the resur- 
rected monthly ; but there is still a strong percentage of the guild flock- 
ing readily to the old standard, and among them none responds more 
gladly than he who owes to these familiar pages his introduction to an 
indulgent public,—the garrulous “ Mr. X.” 

Who but soldiers or sailors could possibly care for a continuation 
of that old time-worn tale of the trials of a subaltern in various réles 
outside the “line of file-closers’? But the editors prescribe the dose, 
and this particular compounder of literary drugs can only obey and re- 
sume the series, although it is Mr. X.’s profound conviction that he has 
had more fun out of it all than anybody else; and he laughs most and 
swore least over his trials and perturbations when serving as aide-de- 
camp. 

Yet it was an odd experience. Late in the fall of 1871 “The De- 
partment of the Gulf” was re-created, and a gallant old soldier who 
had well served his country during the War of the Rebellion was or- 
dered to New Orleans to assume command. Now the complications 
began at the very start, and any subaltern who has half an hour to 
spare and hasn’t already found out for himself how easy it is to get 
into scrapes, may pick up an idea or two on the subject or be lulled to 
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placid slumber by reading what follows and noting the dates. With 
a leave of absence for thirty days in his pocket, Mr. X. was, on the 
24th of October, relieved, at his own request, from duty at West Point 
and ordered to join his regiment. At that moment his troop was sta- 
tioned at Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, and there he would be due in 
time to be accounted present with the command on the 24th of Novem- 
ber. While visiting friends in Philadelphia he was surprised to read 
in the morning papers that his regiment was ordered to Arizona forth- 
with, and, unless Mr. X. preferred to pay his own way around to the 
mouth of the Colorado,—a thing that it is perhaps unnecessary to re- 
mark he could not have done if he had turned into cash every posses- 
sion he had in the world,—it behooved Mr. X. to drop his long-looked- 
for month’s leave and hasten to the Plains. Quitting Philadelphia that 
night and dropping in at the War Department the next morning to 
inquire how much time he could possibly spare en route, he was told 
that the colonel of the regiment was now in town and it would be well 
to see him at once,—he had just come in from head-quarters at Fort 
McPherson. Now this colonel was the identical old soldier who was 
selected to command the re-created department. Mr. X.had never met 
him before in his life, and was simply astonished when almost the first 
question asked him was, “ How would you like to go to New Orleans 
as aide-de-camp?” Afterwards it was less difficult for Mr. X. to account 
for it when he learned that there were half a dozen officers whom the 
brevet major-general well knew, all of whom wanted to go, and, being 
at a loss how to decide between them, he solved the problem to his tem- 
porary satisfaction by hitting on a youngster whom he knew only by 
hearsay, and Rumor in this instance, it would seem, had been unusually 
kind. Mr. X. had been in New Orleans as subaltern in a light bat- 
tery under the administrations of Generals Sheridan, Mower, Hancock, 
and Buchanan, and did not like it at all. But that was just after the war, 
and things might have changed for the better. There was something al- 
luring about the idea of being there in the Crescent City as a staff-officer, 
occupying pleasant quarters in town instead of a single room in a ram- 
shackle old hospital building down at Jackson Barracks, and going oc- 
casionally to the opera instead of perpetually to the stables. Mr. X. 
bethought him of the good times those fellows seemed to have who were 
aides-de-camp in the days when he was “chief of line of caissons,”— 
and what swells they were !—“ Sandy” Forsyth and Schuyler Crosby, 
Mitchell and “ Billy” Wilson, handsome Will Russell and “ Ike” De 
Russy. It was sore temptation, and Mr. X. said he didn’t know much 
about A.D.C. work, but he would be glad to try. 

Then it transpired that there were some patriotic officials high in 
rank in the civil service—and one or two not wholly disconnected with 
the military—each of whom had sons, sons-in-law, brothers, nephews, 


or grandsons in the army, from among whom quite a list of aspirants 
Vor. I. N. S.—No. 2. 14 
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appeared for the three positions which the brevet major-general had to 
confer as his personal staff. The list was daily increasing, and the 
warm-hearted old soldier was visibly embarrassed. These officials were 

not infrequently personal friends of long standing,—men to whom he 

hated to say “ No,” although he did not hesitate to say to officers of his 

circle at the national capital that the relations with whom they desired 

to fill his staff were mostly men who would be of no use to him. 

Frankly he told Mr. X. that he really did not know how to decide it, and 

as frankly Mr. X. told the general not to allow the offer made on the 

spur of the moment to have the slightest weight in his ultimate de- 

cision,—and started forthwith for the frontier ; paid a brief visit to the 

Second Cavalry at Omaha Barracks; had several days of joyous hunt- 

ing around Fort McPherson with “ Buffalo Bill” and a host of good 

fellows of his own regiment; reached Cheyenne and Fort Russell 

about the middle of November and was introduced to his new troop by 

the senior captain ; and—that very afternoon received telegraphic orders 

to return to McPherson and report to the brevet major-general for duty 

as aide-de-camp, and, despite a snow blockade, he reached there, on a 

“plug” and under a plug hat, to the huge amusement of the garrison, 

late the following night. In two days we were off for New Orleans, 

Mr. X. accompanying his chief and performing his functions as A.D.C. 

as well as he knew how; doing a good deal of writing from the general’s 

dictation, and “ filing” numerous dispatches that greeted him en route ; 

stopped with him two days at General Halleck’s head-quarters, where, 

owing to the disturbed condition of political affairs in Louisiana, an 

extended conference seemed necessary ; reached with him the city of 
New Orleans on the evening of November 27 ; wrote at his dictation the 

order assuming command on the morning of the 28th and announcing 
Mr. X. as A.D.C., A.A.A.G., and -possibly one or two other alpha- 

betical combinations ; drew his pay from the newly-announced chief 
paymaster of the Gulf, and, long years afterwards, was compelled to 

refund much of that drawn as aide-de-camp, and to see four days’ pay - 
stopped against him as having been absent without leave from November 
24 to November 28. 

“ Why, certainly !” was the explanation of the astute functionary 
who made the decision in the auditor’s office. “It’s as plain as day. 
Mr. X. was on leave from October 24 to November 24. You cannot 
show a paper which anywhere reports him present on the latter date. 
There’s a hiatus in his record from November 24 until he turns up way 
down here in New Orleans on the 28th of November. Of course we 
must stop his pay.” 

“ But,” argued the friend to whom Mr. X. had intrusted the case,— 
he himself being miles and miles away,—“ here’s his order from the 
War Department, dated November 3, to report in person without 
delay to Colonel and Brevet Major-General for duty as aide-de- 
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camp. He did so report on the 15th of November or thereabouts, and 
was actually on duty with him, traveling with him en route to their 
department from that time until the 28th. He was in the execution of 
his office and in obedience to his orders. How the devil can you say 
he was absent without leave ?” 

“Oh, I don’t say that. That’s the adjutant-general’s business. 
That’s what Ais returns say, and I simply act accordingly. What I 
stopped was his pay as aide-de-camp. He drew pay as such from the 
date of the War Department order, whereas he wasn’t announced in 
orders as aide-de-camp until the 28th.” - 

“And yet you know that he was ordered to report in person and 
without delay early in November. Do you mean to say that, having 
done so and having performed duty as such, he can’t have pay for it ?” 

“That’s the size of it exactly. We have nothing to show affirma- 
tively that he was on such duty, and the adjutant-general signs an offi- 
cial report which assures us that from the 24th to the 28th, at least, so 
far from performing any duty, he was absent from all. Now there’s the 
fellow you want to get after; go and blaspheme him.” 

But this Mr. X.’s friend decided not todo. He had no especial 
objection to going and stirring up the animals in the auditor’s office. 
They were civilians and personal acquaintances. He could not feel so 
thoroughly at ease with the grand panjandrum at head-quarters of the 
army, and so, finding that the flaw was there and not at the Treasury, 
Mr. X. sat him down and wrote a subordinate letter to the adjutant- 
general requesting that the case might be reopened and the decision of 
his predecessor—so long concealed from the party most interested— 
might be reversed, and the imputation that he was absent without leave 
when he was doing his level best on duty be blotted from his record. 
This was promptly done, but Mr. X. only temporarily enjoyed the pay 
of aide-de-camp from the date of the order directing him to report as 
such, The stern guardians of the people’s money compelled him to 
refund and be content with half. 

The new department commander and his aide-de-camp were speedily 
settled in a building a couple of squares higher up Camp Street than 
the old hotel which so long served as head-quarters Department of the 
Gulf. A second aide had been decided upon and applied for but had not 
yet arrived. An old and valued friend had been called from his regi- 
ment and installed as adjutant-general ; Mr. X. was directed to assume 
the functions of judge-advocate in addition to those of A.D.C. Clerks 
were obtained and put to work in the former’s office, but Mr. X. was 
compelled to be his own,—there being a limit to the number allowed. 
More than this, it most naturally happened that, as the general had 
dictated all his correspondence to his aide on the way thither, and as 
the latter could “take him down” almost as rapidly as the chief could 
talk, the practice was continued on arriving at the new station. It 
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presently transpired that the general would have no amanuensis but 
Mr. X., and that his official correspondence was assuming huge dimen- 
sions. Now it was not that Mr. X. objected to the amanuensis work. 
He could not write short-hand, but he had a system of abbreviations, 
learned years before when acting secretary of a college faculty, that 
enabled him to “ take down” from dictation quite rapidly; it was the 
plodding labor of making “ fair copies” that wore upon him, and for 
reasons best known to himself the general wanted these fair copies in 
no hand but that of his aide-de-camp. The half-dozen clerks were not 
allowed to touch them except in putting them through the copying- 
press. Every day the political situation became more critical. Two 
factions were in the field, known respectively as the Warmouth and 
Carter parties,—both Republican,—and each striving to oust che other. 
Warmouth, as governor of the State, with just a little more than half the 
legislature, occupied the great stone temporary state-house on Dryades 
Street. Carter, with a very little less than half the same legislature, had 
seceded from the main body and established separate quarters on Royal 
Street. Neither side had a quorum, but the instant any one of War- 
mouth’s legislators issued from the Dryades Street building he was borne 
off in triumph and penned up with the other crowd. (One fellow who 
resisted and showed fight was shot to death almost under the windows 
of the state-house.) Warmouth mustered all his police,—armed and 
equipped as infantry and artillery and organized as battalions and 
battery,—posted them around his citadel to repel threatened attack, and 
cooped all his legislature within its walls, for Carter was rapidly getting 
a quorum at his expense. Then both sides came clamoring to the 
general claiming United States support. On one side was the gov- 
ernor and a legal but attenuated legislature occupying the recognized 
state-house. On the other were. the seceding legislators and their 
Speaker, backed, oddly enough, by the highest Federal officials in 
Louisiana. The brother-in-law of the President of the United States 
as collector of customs, and the United States marshal, followed by 
nearly all the Federal judges, the postmaster, etc., were in open sympa- 
thy with the Carterites, and the party of the latter speedily became 
known as the Custom-House party from this very fact. Now between 
these two conflicting influences the general was presently driven almost 
mad. He had not been in town a month before the thing was a serious 
source of worry, and on the 3d of January it was at fever-heat. Mr. 
X., who had been sent up to Mississippi to look into some court-martial 
business, was wired to hasten back, and, reaching head-quarters, he 
found it looking as it might have done in the liveliest days of the war. 
Orderlies and ambulances, cabs and carriages, were thick around the 
banquette without, and politicians of al] grades thronged within. The 
ultimatum had gone forth,—Carter and his party, “ backed by an indig- 
nant populace,” were to assault the state-house and expel Warmouth and 
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his legislators vi et armis. Whichever side could show the people that 
it was supported by the strong arm of the general government was 
sure to win. Therefore neither side gave the general an instant of © 
peace. All that day and much of the night was he besieged by poli- 
ticians representing both factions,—first one, then the other. Every 
hour of the twenty-four he was firing dispatches to Washington urging 
that instructions be given him as to what he should do under such per- 
plexing conditions, Mr. X. wrote and copied, wrote, copied, and re- 
wrote all the livelong day and late into the night, was aroused at 3.30 
A.M. by his night-gowned chief, who was suddenly struck with ideas 
that were “most important,” and, having no note-book of his own, 
stirred up his amanuensis, and the work of dictation, etc., began again, 
for the good old chief was worried almost out of his wits and had no 
rest at all. 

In dictating it was the general’s wont to parade slowly up and down 
the floor, his hands clasped behind his back, his head drooping to the 
front. He was never satisfied with his own phraseology, but made per- 
petual corrections, substitutions, and interlineations, so that by the time 
the dispatch or letter was written in the rough it was a labyrinth of ink- 
scrawls. At last, however, it would appear to read to his satisfaction, 
and his eyes would sparkle and his kindly face would beam with con- 
tent and gratification. ‘ How does that strike you, X.? Isn’t that all 
right? Won’t those fellows at Washington catch the exact idea of the 
situation from that?” Mr. X., who was having his first experience 
with politicians, and didn’t know which side to believe, thought that it 
covered the case as well as anything he could conceive of, and would 
then be remanded to his desk to make a fair copy. It might be a letter 
anywhere from three to eight pages in length, and had to be “ done” in 
copying-ink, so that an imprint could be taken in the letter-press books. 
Just about as he was carefully finishing the last lines, in would pop the 
general,—half-dressed perhaps by this time. ‘ Wait a moment, X.! 
Holdon! It has just occurred to me—most important! Add there after 
‘repeal of the obnoxious laws’ these words.”” And then would come an 
interlineation that would involve explanations as to some other para- 
graph, and before he knew it the blessed old chief would have that long- 
winded dispatch all tangled up and twisted out of shape, and then when 
it was fairly straightened another copy, of course, would have to be 
made, and the sleepy A.D.C. would wearily plod through it all again. 
At last, in the chill of the wintry dawn, the fair copy would be ready 
(after all, it was perhaps nothing more than a long dispatch to go by 
telegraph where calligraphy didn’t count), and then would come brief 
respite. But if that dispatch did not go to the office of the West- 
ern Union within ten minutes of its final completion it meant more 
trouble and lots of it for Mr. X. Breakfast, or an item in the morn- 
ing paper, a hint from an “ early bird” from among the contending fac- 
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tions, would seem to give the general increased or modified ideas as to 
the matter at issue, suggest other alterations, and, pen in hand, the 
amanuensis would drop into his chair in the general’s private office, 
while the chief resumed his tramp up and down the floor and the re- 
modeling of that dispatch. Then the adjutant-general’s clerks would 
begin to arrive, and, having made the third or fourth copy, X. would 
inquire if now it should be sent to the office. ‘“ Well, wait a moment 
until So-and-so comes in,” would be the answer. “ Let’s see how he 
likes it.” And presently “So-and-so” would appear. “ Now, X., read it 
aloud, and, , you listen and give me your views.” Of course the lis- 
tener was sure to knit his brows or purse up his lips or ponder gravely 
over some paragraph or sentence,—sure to suggest some addition or 
erasure, and the general almost as sure to eagerly accept the“idea; and 
away Mr. X. would travel with his mutilated pages and sit him down 
at the desk in the front office to make fair copy number four. Half 
or three-quarters of an hour might be consumed; the general trotting 
in every little while to glance over his shoulder and see how things 
were going and to totter on the verge of new alterations. At last it 
would be finished, and then in would come the commanding officer 
from the barracks,—himself a brevet major-general and a man of wide 
experience. “Here! the very man! General, just listen to this, will 
you? and tell me what you think of it. Now then, X., read it again, 
like a good fellow.” And obediently X. would read, and just as surely 
would the new arrival look wise, hum and haw, and presently, “ Well 
—I—think—that—perhaps—a little change on the third page 
Would you just read that again, Mr. X.?” And then more altera- 
tions would ensue ; fair copy number five be painfully written out just 
in time to welcome another arrival,—an officer high in rank in the sup- 
ply department and deep in the confidences of the Custom-House party ; 
aman of many eccentricities and much information ; a born politician 
and a fellow of no small influence. For monihs no dispatch of any 
consequence went out of that office until it had been pronounced upon 
by him, and that always meant extra work for Mr. X. The general 
leaned naturally upon the advice of a man who had been stationed in 
New Orleans ever since the close of the war and knew all the raft of 
statesmen, black and white, with which the commonwealth was glutted ; 
and despite the fact of his strong leaning towards the side of one party, 
this prominent personage had a supervisory interest in pretty much every 
report or letter sent from head-quarters to Washington, and those which 
were not materially amended at his suggestion could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

During the three or four periods of riot and insurrection that pre- 
vailed in the Crescent City during his tour there on staff duty Mr. X.’s 
official life was thereby made a burden to him. “ In multitude of coun- 
sels there is wisdom,” but it was wear and tear for the unlucky A.D.C. 
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who had thus become amanuensis and private secretary. Rarely did it 
happen that he made less than four copies of a dispatch or letter before 
it was considered properly phrased and ready for Washington. One day. 
—and this is an actual fact—he made eleven fair copies of a long dis- 
patch before it was finally sent. Meantime it had been read to and 
corrected by no less than seven different men. 

Other aides-de-camp had joined, but only on one memorable occasion 
was either clerk or officer allowed by the chief to take Mr. X.’s place 
at the desk. Not that Mr. X. would have objected. He more than 
once ventured to beg the general to let the clerks help out a little in 
the copying, but the old soldier had some notions in which he was 
tenacity itself, and so it resulted that the letter-press books at depart- 
ment head-quarters were stacked high in their niche on the shelves, and 
every one of them was crammed with the imprinted calligraphy of the 
junior aide. But he saw only the beginning of this in the momentous 
days of January, 1872, and even then was thankful for something 
outside. 

In response to all the urgent dispatches sent to Washington there 
came no really satisfactory answer. The Administration was evidently 
in a grievous quandary, and contented itself with assuring the chief that it 
had every confidence in his ability “in the exercise of a wise discretion’’ 
to control the situation. There was no question that he could knock a 
mob endwise if a mob ventured to make trouble, but what he needed 
was something from the general government in the way of recognition 
of one or other of the two factions. Warmouth by January 4 had 
some five hundred uniformed and fairly disciplined troops under such 
soldiers as Longstreet, late of the Confederacy, and Hugh J. Campbell, 
and with these he declared he would defeat any attack made upon the 
state-house. Carter, with probably the better half of the legislature 
and the avowed sympathy of the Custom-House party and the public, 
could doubtless raise a force of several thousand citizens to oust the 
governor and his people. Between them the United States attempted 
to be perfectly neutral, yet instructed its local department commander 
to hold his troops in readiness to preserve the peace. The question 
left for him to determine was which side was the disturber thereof? 

Mr. X. had been writing much of the night, all the morning of 
the 3d, and most of the afternoon, but the general slipped away from 
the office about 5 p.m., taking Mr. X. with him, and together they 
dined and hoped for a few moments of peaceful enjoyment of their 
cigars. It was not to be, however. Orderlies came hurrying from 
the adjutant-general with dispatches from Washington and the intima- 
tion that some of the governor’s staff begged to see the chief at once. 
All that evening more letters and telegrams ; a constant rush of excited 
politicians ; the United States marshal ; the collector; the mayor; the 
Speaker of the exiled house and head of the uprising,—Mr. Carter,— 
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with various eloquent and energetic officials, including our high staff- 
officer, representing one side, and Generals Longstreet and Campbell, 
the governor’s private secretary, and that adroit and wonderful general- 
utility-man of the Warmouth faction, Mr. George A. Sheridan, the other. 
All was excitement; all anxiety; by 11 p.m. the chief had had as 
much of conflicting (mis) statement as he could stand. He would 
have no more backing and filling on part of the contestants. Carter 
wouldn’t promise not to attack the state-house; Warmouth wouldn’t 
promise anything, and a fight was the only possible outcome. At 11 
P.M. the general came out of his last conference with blood in his eye. 
“Go and get into uniform, Mr. X. I shall want you for other work 
than this, sir.” And jumping into a cab, Mr. X. went rattling up 
Camp Street to his quarters, glad enough to get out into the cool night 
air. The chest with his horse equipments, sabre, spurs, boots, etc., was 
still somewhere between Wyoming and the swamps of Louisiana, but 
he borrowed a sword and hastened back to head-quarters. At one 
o’clock, mounted on a “ flea-bitten” quadruped from the quartermaster’s 
stables, he was dispatched to Jackson Barracks, six miles away down 
the sweeping curve of the gas-lighted levee, with orders to rouse the 
garrison (six companies of infantry) and march them up to town and 
post them before daybreak in an old cotton warehouse not far from 
head-quarters. Heavens! what comfort it was to be again in saddle 
and jogging down that familiar old road! At two o’clock the sentry 
at the sally-port challenged the arriving staff-officer, and in five minutes 
the gray-haired old commander was out on his piazza sending messen- 
gers for his adjutant and the officer of theday. An hour before sunrise 
the long column filed silently into the designated enclosure, built its 
fires back of the stacked arms, and began to “ cook” coffee, while Mr. X. 
went back to report their presence to his chief and get an hour’s snooze. 

Lots of dictation; lots of desk-work ; lots of threatening reports 
from both sides all day long, but no serious conflict. A shooting-scrape 
or two and much vituperation was all that actually took place; but 
now the Carter party came out with a new scare. Relying on the dis- 
cipline of his police and uniformed militia,—all old soldiers,—War- 
mouth was going to put an end to the matter by marching to disperse 
the “ insurgent legislature” in session on Royal Street over “the Gem.” 
When the morning of the 5th dawned on New Orleans there was every 
prospect of a lively fight. Thousands of citizens, said the Carterites, 
incensed at Warmouth’s threat and what Judge Moncure styled his 
“ ruinous and tyrannical rule,” had pledged themselves to his support 
and defense. In the state-house had passed a unanimous resolution that 
George W. Carter and his followers should be admitted on no pretext 
whatever, and Governor Warmouth called forth rousing cheers by the as- 
sertion that the President of the United States had denounced the action 
of the Federal authorities in attempting to arrest him on the previous day 
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and had promised the immediate “ investigation” of the marshal. State 
Senator Campbell, in the full uniform of a major-general, aroused the 
hopes and spirits of the legislature to the highest pitch by the announce- ° 
ment that the United States forces were to be placed at once at the 
disposal of the governor, and this being speedily noised abroad, there 
came man after man of the Custom-House party rattling up in cabs to 
inquire of the already exasperated chief if this were so, and going 
back post-haste to assure the Carterites that it was a whapping lie. 
Things were enough to stir the bile of the placidest man in America 
that morning. The one thing the general had to be especially cautious 
about was the appearance of actively aiding with the force at his com- 
mand either one of the contestants. The one thing both of them 
seemed bent on was to wring from him some admission which might 
be distorted into a promise of positive support. No sooner were the 
Carterites satisfied that the general had not placed his troops at the 
disposal of the governor than the announcement was made to a throng- 
ing mass of people in Royal Street. The United States flag was dis- 
played, and cheer upon cheer resounded through the district. Then 
came the proposition to gather and arm the citizens and wind up 
Warmouth that very afternoon, and at eleven o’clock up came aides and 
secretaries of the governor—full tilt—warning the general of the 
wrath to come and begging the immediate aid of the United States to 
preserve the peace and prevent riot and bloodshed. Again Mr. X.’s 
pen went whizzing over sheet after sheet of dispatch paper. Long- 
street and Mr. Sheridan declared that according to their information a 
mob of two thousand men, all ex-Confederate soldiers, was now in 
march on the state-house, and the governor desired the general to know 
that he considered himself “in imminent danger.” Every new arrival 
added to the apparent excitement and the chief got fairly worked up. 
“ Mount your horse, sir. Gallop to the Vicksburg Press (the old cotton 
warehouse aforementioned) and get the command under arms instantly. 
Then report here to me,” were his orders, and Mr. X. went clattering 
down St. Joseph Street; and at his shout of “ Fall in!’ the whole 
Nineteenth Infantry, assembled there by this time, dropped their cups 
and mess-kits and sprang for their arms. A word with their veteran 
commander, and X. was on his way back. A curious throng of spec- 
tators had gathered about head-quarters, and, out on the banquette, 
tramping up and down in his favorite “ plug” hat and expediting with 
no little energy and some profanity the movements of one or two mes- 
sengers, was the general himself. The crowd gathered around them as 
Mr. X. reported his orders executed, and evidently wanted to hear all 
that took place, whereat the chief turned fiercely upon them and ordered 
the rabble to scatter,—and scatter they did, some genuinely scared at 
the vehemence of the peppery old soldier, others gleefully laughing, 
none of them scowling or sullen. “ Now, sir,” said he, “ ride at once 
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to the state-house. Tell Governor Warmouth that I have received his 
message regarding the anticipated attack by the mob; that the troops 
are here and ready to defend him if assailed ; on the approach of the 
mob he may send you or one of his own agents to me for them. 
Meantime, you remain on your horse in front of the building to rep- 
resent the United States.” 

Mr. X. thoroughly understood as he galloped away that these words 
were to be delivered verbatim as nearly as possible, and that on no 
account was he to intimate to the governor that the troops were to be 
under his orders or “at his disposal,” or, in fact, sent to him for any 
purpose whatsoever but defense against imminent danger. That had all 
been talked over between the general and the aide that very morning. 
He grinned considerably, did Mr. X., at the idea of his “ representing 
the United States,” though there was nothing so odd about it (time 
and again, afterwards, did not the mob leaders say that if the general 
would send so much as a single corporal they would disperse at his 
request ?), but what he was keeping most assiduously in mind was the 
exact language of the general’s message. Five minutes’ rapid trot 
brought him to the Dryades Street approach to the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, the scene of the bloody riot of July, 1866, and here, while all 
the neighborhood was thronged with silent and curious spectators, the 
streets were blocked by solid ranks of infantry, armed with the Win- 
chester rifle, stretching from wall to wall and uniformed in the dress 
of the New Orleans police. Within their lines were the guns—Napo- 
leons—and the cannoneers lounging about. Cannon and Winchesters 
guarded the entrance to the state-house itself, and police, armed to the 
teeth, crowded the winding stone stairways. Mr. X. threw his reins 
to one of these whom an officer sharply ordered to “ fall out” for the 
purpose, elbowed his way through the densely-packed array of guards, 
and presently reached the second story and the portals to the halls of 
legislation. These were shut and closely watched within. Rapping 
with the hilt of his borrowed sword, Mr. X. waited a moment and 
looked about him in the dimly-lighted corridor. Armed men every- 
where, all eager with apparent desire to know the nature of his errand. 
The door was cautiously opened a few inches and a black face ap- 
peared,—half of one, at least,—and at sight of the cavalry uniform 
the door-keeper’s mouth expanded a little. 

“T have a message for the governor; is he here?” asked Mr. X. 

“'That’s him,” answered the guardian, as he pointed to a tall figure 
writing at a desk on the left of the middle aisle; and thither went 
Mr. X., his spurs clinking over the threshold. 

The instant the door was opened about half a hundred legislators, 
black and white, all anxious, all hungry-eyed, all looking as though 
they had lived in their clothes for a week past, turned eagerly towards 
it. Then at sight of the uniform numbers of them came scrambling 
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over the desks. Even some of the armed guards at the big windows 
quit their posts and came over towards the centre aisle. The governor 
looked up in surprise at the sudden cessation of talk and found Mr.: 
X. almost at his side. It was their first meeting, but the latter never 
forgot it. As concisely, and as nearly as possible in the words of his 
general, the aide delivered his message, never for an instant forgetting 
that he was in no wise to convey the impression that the United States 
troops were sent for any purpose except to defend the governor in case 
of attack. Mr. Warmouth had arisen as Mr. X. accosted him, and 
stood gazing benignantly down from his height of six feet two or three, 
and Mr. X. felt confident from the expression on the governor’s 
handsome face that the latter fully understood the guarded nature of 
the communication. There was a twinkle of the eyes and a twitch 
about the corners of the mouth hidden by that heavy moustache that 
seemed to say the shrewd politician rather enjoyed this evidence of the 
old general’s appreciation of the situation, but he was all stately 
courtesy in his reply. He thanked the general, he said, for his prompt 
response to his appeal in the interests of peace and good order, and 
begged the aide to make himself at home in his private room for the 
present. Mr. X. declined, saying that his orders required him to re- 
main in saddle in front of the building, faced about, and without 
another word to anybody but General Longstreet, whom he met in 
front and who wanted to know how long it would take the United 
States troops to get to the spot, remounted, rode into the middle of 
the street and sat there,—a five-foot-five embodiment of the majesty 
of the law and the power of the general government on a flea-bitten 
old wreck from the quartermaster’s stable. The crowd out in Canal 
Street, looking on in idle curiosity at the bellicose situation at the 
Institute, neither increased nor diminished at sight of this formida- 
ble mounted reinforcement to the defenses. The police, standing with 
ordered arms and “in place, rest,” in solid, silent double ranks across 
the street, looked the staff-officer over from top to toe (without having 
very far for the eye to travel), and doubtless wondered what possessed 
him to be sitting out there all alone. A brother aide-de-camp coming 
down the sidewalk in civilian dress with another message gleefully 
hailed him with, “ Hello, X.! I’ve heard of the equestrian statue of 
General Jackson for the last thirty years, but I thought it was down 
by the French market somewhere!” By and by the drums of the Nine- 
teenth Infantry were heard over on Rampart Street, and the adjutant 
shoved his way through the crowd and was saluted by the police sen- 
tries as he appeared and reported to Mr. X. that the troops were on the 
ground awaiting orders. Two o’clock came and no assault,—no signs 
of such a thing,—then a messenger from head-quarters to Mr. X. with 
instructions to conduct the troops from their position on Rampart Street 
down to the custom-house,—notifying the governor of the change. 
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The governor most impressively desired the aide, in the presence of a 
crowd of satellites, to present his thanks to the general “ for the prompt 
manner in which he co-operated with me in preserving the public peace” 
(Mr. X. “ took down” the words before he remounted, and copied them 
in ink in his personal diary that afternoon, so that here they are to- 
day); and when all seemed quiet again and the threatened riot had 
failed to materialize, he rode back to head-quarters comparatively well 
satisfied with his day’s work. 

The newsboys were yelling “ Extry !” and rushing about the streets 
with evening editions of The Times, then the most prominent paper of 
the city and confessedly “run” in the Warmouth interests. A group 
of officers of the Nineteenth, standing on the banquette and reading 
the glaring head-lines, shouted laughing greeting to Mr. X. and hailed 
him with such chaff as, “ How are you, ‘moral effect’?” “Say, X., 
what was the use of marching us fellows down there, anyhow? that 
horse of yours would scare the average mob out of existence.” This 
was all very well in its way, but presently came another side. Half- 
way up to head-quarters a messenger sprang out of a street-car! “The 
general wants to see you at once, sir.” Two blocks farther along a brother 
aide came dashing down in a cab and shouted to the driver and to X. 
at one and the same time, “ Hay! Hold on!” ““ What's the matter?” 
queried X., his rickety steed gladly and promptly halting. “The gen- 
eral wants to see you right off. Something’s wrong!” Dismounting at 
head-quarters, X. found the lower hall-way well filled with officers of 
various grades but uniform expression of countenance,—that funereal 
gloom and “Oh !-haven’t-you-put-your-foot-in-it?” air which other 
aides or adjutants may have noted. Up-stairs there was the sound of the 
general’s voice. No need to tell “something’s wrong.” He was tramp- 
ing up and down the floor overwrought with excitement and wrath, and 
there in the corner sat the politico-military supply department staff- 
officer of high rank with an expression of “Oh, I wouldn’t be in your 
place for anything” on his keen old face. The adjutant-general was 
there too, silent and concerned, and the atmosphere was pregnant with 
gloom as Mr. X. briskly entered, all aglow from his rapid exercise. 
Every man in the room but him seemed to have a copy of the “ extry.” 
The general was fairly quivering with excitement : , 

“My God, sir! My God, sir! You—you’ve ruined me! You’ve 
knifed me! If they don’t instantly relieve me—disgrace me at Wash- 
ington, it won’t be your fault, sir!” And the general paused, too much 
overcome to go further. 

“ What on earth’s the matter?” was the natural inquiry. The gen- 
eral could only hand him the paper. 

“ After all my caution, sir. Look at that !” 

Mr. X. took the paper, and there in the “ official” record of the 
day’s proceedings appeared these words, omitting names: 
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‘“ HOUSE—REGULAR SESSION. 


‘Speaker Brewster called the House to order at 12 M. 

“ Captain , aide to General , was admitted by the door- 
keeper. That officer proceeded to the first seat of the centre aisle, to 
Governor Warmouth, and informed him that the national troops were 
at his (the governor’s) service to aid in preserving peace and order and 
in suppressing any riot or disturbance. 

“The governor desired Captain to await instructions in his 
parlor.” 


Then in the local column was this: that the officer bearing the 
message had placed the troops in position “subject to the order of his 
Excellency.” 

“There, sir! Could you have put it worse than that, sir? And 
what possessed you to go into the governor’s parlor and drink cham- 
pagne with him ?” 

“T didn’t!” said Mr. X., stoutly and indignantly. 

“Why, General here says you did,” persisted the chief. 

“Oh—ah—pardon me, general, I merely said I heard he had. I 
knew some of the officers were invited in and went, and I supposed ‘fi 

“Damn your suppositions!” thought Mr. X., though discipline 
kept him silent. He was raging with indignation over the whole busi- 
ness by that time. Despite his utmost caution, the henchmen of the 
governor had put in his mouth words he had never used, and conveyed 
to the public an impression most favorable to the struggling executive 
and damaging to the general. He was cut to the quick, too, was Mr. 
X., at having been so misrepresented. He well knew how keenly the 
general felt the false position in which he was placed by these news- 
paper lies, and therefore as quietly as possible told him just what he 
had said to the governor, and begged his general’s permission to go at 
once to that functionary and have it out with him. 

Just what Mr. X. said this time to the executive of Louisiana he 
does not so clearly remember. He was wrathful from top to toe and 
quivering with indignation as he exhibited the paper to the courtly 
governor and told him what censure and wrong had been heaped upon 
him as a consequence. But Mr. Warmouth beamed upon him with a 
face full of indulgent and kindly sympathy. 

“ Nothing, my dear sir, has distressed me more to-day than to hear 
that you have got into trouble through the errors of the press, but you 
surely do not imagine that these misleading statements were with my 
knowledge and consent ?” 

Well, possibly they were not, and the general had found out the 
whole truth by the time Mr. X. got back again, and was all kindness 
and all regret for his excitement ; but Mr. X. had learned a lesson, and 
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when two or three days afterwards the general charged him in another 
crisis with another important message to the same official, the aide 
whipped out pencil and note-book, took down the words verbatim, read 
them over to his chief, who smiled approval, and when at dawn of the 
January morning Mr. X. was ushered into the presence of the now 
worn and jaded-looking governor, he very pointedly read to him the 
general’s message, and what he thought as he faced about and looked 
around on the four or five henchmen who were assembled with their 
leader, was,—omitting some emphatic expletives,—“ Now distort that 
if you can!” 
But they didn’t, though other “ trials” speedily followed. 


(To be continued.) 
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Readers of ‘* The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


To THE Epitor oF THE UnitTep SERVICE: 

In connection with the pension ques- 
tion there are facts to be considered 
which are not on the surface of the case 
as it presents itself to the ordinary ob- 
server. It is not a matter of sentiment 
alone. Itinvolves an intelligent inquiry 
into the condition of old soldiers as a class 
as a result of their war-service. An im- 
portant paper on this subject has recently 
been read by an experienced army sur- 
geon before a medical society in the 
West; and it seems to me that that 
paper is worthy of the careful attention 
of all who would aid in doing simple 
justice to those who have deserved well 
of their country for what they have done 
for it. 

The writer of this paper was an assist- 
ant surgeon in the Seventh Regiment of 
Connecticut Volunteers, of which Major- 
General Alfred H. Terry and Brevet 
Major-General Joseph R. Hawley were 
successively colonels. From that posi- 
tion he was promoted to be surgeon of the 
Tenth Regiment of Connecticut Volun- 
teers, where I was pleasantly associated 
with him in active service, and where I 
learned to honor and value him as a 
surgeon and as a soldier. 

Dr. Porter’s paper, to which I call 
attention, is submitted herewith. 

H. Ciray TRUMBULL, 
Formerly chaplain Tenth Connecticut 
Volunteers. 


| “The Common Nervous Trouble of 
Old Soldiers. 
| ‘6 Mr. PRESIDENT, OFFICERS, AND MEM- 
BERS OF THE NORTHERN Kansas 
MEDICAL Society : 

‘¢ Pardon me for asking you why it is 
that the ex-soldier’s hand trembles? 
Why is his gait unsteady? Why these 
failures of memory and_ will-power? 
Why is he so sensitive to thermal 
changes, or why, I should have said, 
this permanent unbalancing of the heat- 
regulating mechanism of the soldier’s 
body? 

‘Why is it that he is so often dis- 
qualified for making the best possible 
adjustment, or even an average adjust- 
ment, of his surroundings? Why dves 
he so often fall behind his competitors in 
the struggle for existence? Why this 
tendency of mendacity, so heartlessly 
mentioned in a recent issue of a leading 
daily pxper? What is the cause of the 
aches and pains that he will persist in 
calling rheumatic? Why that stiffness 
when attempting to mobilize himself? 
What hus become of his ability to make 
fine mental and muscular adjustments? 
Why, in short, did the ex-soldiers age 
young? 

“This is no fiction of the imagination. 
You can find evidences of these physical 
defects in this pre-eminently soldier 
State on every hand,—they are visible to 
every competent observer, and so very 
common that they have been almost 
entirely overlooked. 

‘Men think, reason, remember, will, 
and act by reason of their having a 
nervous system ; and it is to state a very 
simple truth when we say that defect of 
function always follows a defect of nerve- 
structure. The converse is also true, 
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that when the nervous system functions 
defectively, it is evidence of a defect 
within itself; and when it functions 
defectively for long periods of time, the 
defect is undoubtedly structural. 

‘“‘The life of our soldiers of the late 
war was one continuous hardship to the 
nervous system. It was characterized 
by continuous discomfort to the body in 
general and the nervous system in par- 
ticular. 

‘¢ When the brain of man functions as 
courage in the presence of great and 
imminent danger, it does so at a great 
sacrifice of energy; and there can be no 
great sacrifice of energy without injury 
to the physical substructure that has 
functioned as energy. 

‘¢ General Sheridan was honest enough 
to say that he was ‘d—d afraid’ in battle; 
that it was all a question of the power of 
the mind over the body. 

‘‘ For every one hour of battle there 
were hundreds of hours of the brain- 
tension of expected danger. 

‘One of the prominent factors in the 
deterioration of the soldier’s nervous 
system was loss of his regular sleep in a 
comfortable bed. 

‘“‘The wear and tear of the soldier's 
organism was never compensated for 
(and under the circumstances of war 
never could have been) by adequate rest 
and refreshment. 

“The nervous system of man is the 
highest known product of organic evo- 
lution in the universe, or to put it in 
harmony with prevailing belief, it is 
God’s best effort. 

‘In the hemispherical ganglia of the 
human brain matter rises to the dignity 
of thought. 

“The structure of the nervous system 
is delicate and complex beyond all other 
things,—it cannot be abused with im- 
punity, although long intervals of time 
may exist betwixt the infliction of the 
injury and the after-effects that never 
fail to follow if life is sufficiently pro- 
longed. 

‘These nervous defects did originate 
in the service of the United States and 
in the lire of duty, and they are pension- 
able under the existing laws; but what 
does the pensioner know about neuro- 
pathology? He knows that he tires 
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readily when engaged at manual labor 
that a sound man performs with ease; 
that his wind (as he expresses it) gives 
out, and that somehow he is not well. 
Being unversed in medical nomenclature; 
he is at a loss to give a name to his ail- 
ments, and consequently cannot in many 
cases go to work properly and lay the 
foundation of a well-deserved pension 
claim. 

‘¢ My purpose in writing this article is 
for the ex-soldier’s good and his country’s 
honor. It isto call your attention to 
these disabilities that are so common, as 
I have stated above, that we are apt to 
overlook them. 

“In presenting this paper I have no 
other axe to grind; I did not come here 
to peddle any wares; I did not write 
this to advertise any fancied superior 
wisdom; but I am here to point out a 
way whereby every one of us can con- 
scientiously help some deserving man 
before the end of this week, if we will 
but look around us for the opportunity. 

‘¢ Dr. Stearns, of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
has suggested the word neurokinesis, to 
express in brief the common nervous 
troubles of the ex-soldiers. It would 
seem that neurokinesis, meaning a shak- 
ing up of the nervous system, should be 
applied to the cause of these troubles, 
and that neural atrophy would better 
express the present conditions as we find 
them in these cases to-day. I am aware 
that the words neural atrophy involve 
a pathological hypothesis, but it is an 
hypothesis resting on grounds that appear 
to be impregnable. But for that matter, 
a pension claim can be brought before 
the Pension Bureau under the broad 
heading of nervous disability; which 
words, in these cases, do not involve any 
guessing whatever. 

“‘T shall state a truism when I tell you 
that these nervous defects are the out- 
come of a permanently and (as a rule 
with but few, very few exceptions) in- 
curably diseased nervous system. There 
is a physical basis beneath all of these 
defects of function. 

‘‘ The subjective face of unnatural and 
unhealthful nerve-function is always 
pathological. 

‘¢One of the rare and extreme forms 
of these common nervous troubles is a 
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tendency to mendacity ; but will we ever 
forget that mendacity is always the out- 
come of defective cerebral organization, 
that even bad habits may have a substra- 
tum ofabnormal cerebral neurine,that the 
same neurotic abnormities that provoke 
an appetite for stimulants also hold the 
will-power in abeyance, blunt all of the 
higher mental faculties, and that the best 
part of mind was the latest to be evolved, 
the least stable, and the first to suffer in 
any progressive degeneration of the 
nerve-centres that function as mind ? 

‘“‘ Before leaving this subject I desire 
to call your attention to the date of origin 
of these nervous defects of the veterans 
of the late war. They began when the 
young soldier left a comfortable home 
and entered an unhygienic environment, 
and they are the outcome of the sum 
total of all of the hardships experienced 
by the soldier while in the service of the 
United States and in the line of duty 
during all of the years, months, and 
days of said service as shown upon the 
muster-rolls containing their war records, 
and which now on file in the War 
Department of the United States. 

‘« Somebody is to blame for the neglect 


to pension these men for the disabilities 
hereinabove mentioned ; the fault is not 
with the Pension Bureau,—it cannot issue 
pensions for nervous disability until a 
formal demand for it has been made; the 
fault is not with the soldier, for he is 
incompetent to know very much about 


pathological matters. The fault lies with 
us and others, who are the medical ad- 
visers of these men ; because certificates 
of disability upon which to base a pension 
claim must necessarily, in the majority 
of cases, come from the family physician. 
Let each and all of us resolve to make 
amends for past neglect, and contribute 
of our knowledge and diagnostic skill to 
help these men obtain their just dues. 

‘‘No country can afford to treat its 
brave men grudgingly, and no generous 
man would object to the pensioning of 
these disabilities. 

‘The common nervous troubles of old 
soldiers are the legitimate seguelz of the 
degradation of nerve structure that had 
its origin in the neurokinesis of battle, 
in the tiresome watches of sleepless 
nights, in exposures to thermal extremes 
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in the ever-varying vicissitudes of cli- 
mate. They came of malarial saturation ; 
they were born in prison-pens, while the | 
Infinite Mercy slept. Andersonville was 
fruitful of causation in this direction,— 
Andersonville, over which God, for some 
inscrutable reason, spread a pall that was 
impervious to prayer. They only need 
to be looked for to be found; and they 
should be recognized and brought to the 
attention of the government by us, that 
justice may be done to these brave men 
who cannot obtain it of themselves. 

‘‘There is a form of progressive ner- 
vous disease that has its origin in a pain- 
ful scar or cicatrix that has been insuffi- 
ciently noticed by medical writers except 
in what is known as a painful stump. 
A painful cicatrix means a neuritis; and 
it is the law of neuritis to proceed along 
the affected nerve centripetally until the 
spinal cord is involved; and sometimes 
the mischief extends to the brain, and the 
victim becomes a total wreck. 

‘‘ Pardon me for inviting your atten- 
tion to the entanglement of nerve-fibre 
in cicatricial tissue,—the gynecologist 
has appreciated this pathological con- 
dition at its true value, but it is capable 
of giving rise to untold miseries in other 
localities than the cervix uteri. 

“A neighbor received a gun-shot 
flesh-wound of his right arm that was 
followed by gangrene that finally healed, 
leaving a rather large but painful cica- 
trix, which gave rise to a painful arm, 
and finally epilepsy supervened. His 
present condition is that of dementia and 
a general paralysis: his face wears an 
idiotic leer. Ina few more months the 
degradation of nerve-structure will have 
reached limits that are incompatible with 
life. 

‘« And now a word about the unhinging 
of the heat-regulating mechanism of the 
soldier’s body. It reminds us of the 
famous leaning tower of Pisa. A lesser 
force would be required to overturn it 
than a similar tower that standserect. It 
is possible for this defect of the so-called 
heat-regulating centre of the soldier’s 
nervous system to make all of the differ- 
ence betwixt a transient nasal catarrh in 
a previously sound man and a fatal acute 
lung ailment in the unsound man. 

‘¢ It should never be forgotten that an 
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unhinging of the heat-regulating mech- 
anism, caused by exposure in the Chick- 
ahominy swamps in 1862, may become 
the prime cause of a soldier’s death from 
pneumonia in the coming winter of 1888 
-89. 

‘The laws which pension the widow 
and orphan are iron-clad. No commis- 
sioner can make the much-needed rules 
that shall pension all regardless of the 
cause of the husband’s and the father’s 
death ; consequently we, as the family 
physicians of these veterans, should see 
to it, when a soldier dies of an acute 
disease, that the part played in the fatal 
drama by diminished vital resistance that 
was the consequence of his pensionable 
ailments shall be scientifically deter- 
mined, the facts properly written out, 
and covered by an affidavit duly signed 
and sealed according to law, ever ‘ hold- 
ing evenly balanced the scales of justice 
between the pensioner and the Pension 
Bureau, without prejudice or partiality 
to either.’ 

‘‘ Horace P. Porter, M.D., 

‘‘ Late Assistant Surgeon Seventh and 
Surgeon Tenth Regiment Connecticut Vol- 
unteers. 

“Onzrpa, Kansas, November 6, 1888.” 


The Colonel’s Orderly. 

FLYNN was a character, despite the 
fact that his discharge-papers couldn’t 
vouch for it. He was a shock-headed 
Portlander, with an affiliation for whisky 
and the guard-house, emerging thence 
between sprees with brilliant resolutions 
. for reform and a determination to achieve 
greatness that lasted till next pay-day, 
provided he couldn’t get trusted mean- 
time. Flynn had but one enemy in 
the garrison,—himself,—but outside the 
walls their name was legion. Two roads 
led to town; both roads were lined with 
groggeries, and ‘‘ Red Rory,’’ as the sol- 
diers dubbed him, never succeeded in 
getting beyond the second corner. After 
the first drink all roads were as one to 
Mr. Flynn. All roads led to the guard- 
house, and, as Lieutenant Waterman 
villainously paraphrased it,— 


“The path of Rory leads but to the gaol.” 


And yet, when Flynn wanted to, he 
“took orderly” four times out of five, 
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and nobody accused the adjutant of the 
faintest partiality, for as orderly for the 
commanding officer Private Flynn was 
the bane of the adjutant’s existence. The 
colonel, on the contrary, was prouder of 
him than old Mr. Wardle of the fat boy 
of Dingley Dell. It was shrewdly sus- 
pected that the men used to turn to and 
contribute their efforts in dressing and 
equipping Flynn for the contest at guard- 
mounting, with the view of making his 
appearance absolutely beyond criticism ; 
for Rory was a genuine ‘“‘ Handy Andy.” 
His blunders were the glory of the gar- 
rison, and it was believed that the old 
colonel used to manufacture perplexing 
messages for the express purpose of see- 
ing how Flynn could distort them. 

As orderly for the colonel, and when 
bearer of his messages, Private Flynn 
comported himself with a solemnity of 
demeanor and a machine-like precision 
that would have made him a ‘jewel of 
an undertaker.’’ Between the post-sur- 
geon and the colonel there existed a long- 
tried friendship. They sometimes sat up 
late together, and, as the result of such 
protracted sessions, the colonel had an 
occasional morning headache. The doctor 
disbelieved in cocktails, but had a specific 
in the shape of a case of French cordial- 
bitters, labeled ‘‘Stomaquique,”’ and gen- 
erally alluded to by that questionable 
title. One balmy spring morning, as the 
bugles were ringing out the first call for 
guard-mounting, ‘full dress,” and a 
bevy of young ladies, with their atten- 
dant beaus, had gathered on the parade 
to see the sights and doa limited amount 
of flirting before the officers should be 
summoned to the customary matinée, the 
doctor stopped in their midst, exchanging 
gay salutations with the party, when the 
noisy chatter was interrupted by the 
apparition of Flynn, erect, motionless, 
standing at right-hand salute. 

“What is it, orderly ?’”’ asked a sub- 
altern. 

‘Message from the colonel for the 
docther, sorr ;’’ and silence fell upon the 
group, that he might deliver his message 
as the doctor faced him,—silence that 
gave place to a shout of irrepressible 
merriment before the doctor could es- 
cape. 

“The currn’l’s compliments to the 
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docther, sorr, and wad he plaze sind 
him a dose of the sthummick-ache ?”” 

‘“‘ Matinée”’ was unusually lively that 
day. Cr E: 


Garibaldi as a Leader. 
(From December Atlantic.) 


Ir was as a popular soldier that Gari- 
baldi won his fame, and as such he has 
had no equal. The forces he captained 
were insignificant in numbers compared 
with the great armaments of modern 
times. His tactics were those of the 
Rio Grande guerrillas; nevertheless his 
success was astonishing, because he was 
peculiarly adapted to lead a revolution- 
ary uprising like the Italian. From the 
minuteness with which he describes the 
plans of his campaigns and the disposi- 
tion of his troops in each battle, and 
from the copiousness of the military 
precepts which he sprinkles over his 
memoirs, it is evident that he deemed 
himself a master of the art of war; but 
the captains of the future will not turn 
to him for instruction in tactics or strat- 
egy. His strength lay in his personal 
valor, and in the unbounded confidence 
and devotion which he inspired in his 
comrades; and these are qualities with- 
out which excellence of discipline, or 
numbers, or technical skill can win vic- 
tories. His favorite dream, that the 
Italian could emancipate themselves 
without foreign assistance, by rising en 
masse and arming themselves with a 
million muskets, was impracticable for 
two reasons, which he ought to have 
understood: first, the peasantry (as he 
states many times) were too subservient 
to the priests to be easily aroused; and, 
second, a multitude of raw volunteers 
could not have overthrown the trained 
armies of Austria. The god of battles 
decides for justice and patriotism, pro- 
vided they marshal the best regiments. 

When we have stripped from Gari- 
baldi his eccentricities and flaws, tran- 
sient in their nature, when we look into 
the heart of the man and contemplate 
his achievements, we behold a hero of 
the Homeric brood. We are again in 
the presence of a man of a few simple 
but elemental qualities, brave, disinter- 
ested, and outspoken, whose habit it 
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was to exhibit his passions without that 
reserve which belongs to our later, so- 
phisticated age. ‘Like Achilles, he did , 
not disguise his feelings; he wept when 
he was movéd, sulked when he was 
angry. He was inspired by two ideals, 
and those two the noblest,—love of lib- 
erty and love of his fellow-men ; ideals 
which he might not cherish in secret, 
but which he must proclaim before a 
hostile world; ideals for which he en- 
dured poverty, exile, fatigues, and the 
perils of battle. He believed that in 
every man there dwells a consciousness 
of right which needs only to be quick- 
ened in order to produce righteous acts. 
His career, which typifies in the large 
that of thousands of his contemporaries, 
confounds those materialists who assert 
that the age of emotions, of high-souled 
unselfishness, of romance, of true tragedy, 
has been left behind, and that we have 
entered the Sahara of egotism and com- 
monplace. In the history of modern 
Europe, which is the history of the re- 
construction of society upon the prin- 
ciples of nationalty, political equality, 
and commercial equity, feudalism hav- 
ing crumbled into ruins, there is no 
nobler chapter than that in which the 
unification of Italy is told. Garibaldi 
was the popular hero of that episode. 
The race whose heart beat true in Gari- 
baldi, and whose head thought wisely in 
Cavour, if its character weakens not, 
will contribute generously to the civili- 
zation of the future. 
WILiiaM R. THAYER. 


SuRGEON-GENERAL Moorg, in his an- 
nual report, says that the mean strength 
of the army for the past year, including 
officers, was 23,841, of which 21,601 were 
white and 2240 were colored. The total 
admissions to sick report were 29,727,— 
white, 26,600, and colored, 3127. Ratio of 
all admissions per 1000 of mean strength, 
1281.42 white and 1395.98 colored. Ad- 
missions for disease, 21,488 white and 2450 
colored ; total, 28,888. Admissions for in- 
juries, 5162 white and 677 colored ; total, 
5839. Average number constantly non- 
effective during the year, 907.08 white 
and 103.20 colored ; total, 1010.28. Num- 
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ber of days lost on account of sickness, 
868,754. Number of discharges for dis- 
ability, 637 white and 77 colored ; total, 


714. Discharges for disease, 578 white | 


and 70 colored; total, 648. Discharges 
for injuries, 59 white and 7 colored ; total, 
66. Deaths from all causes, 188 white 
and 26 colored; total, 214. Ratio of 
deaths per 1000 of mean strength, 7.85 
white and 10.71 colored; total, 8.12. 
Deaths from diseases, 130 white and 19 
colored ; total, 149. Ratio per 1000 of 
mean strength, 5.48 white and 7.83 col- 
ored, total, 5.65. Deaths from injuries, 
58 white and 7 colored ; total, 65. Ratio, 
2.42 white and 2.88 colored; total, 2.47. 

The special causes which produced the 
greatest constant impairment of force 
during the year were as follows, in order 
of their respective non-effective ratio: 
Venereal diseases, 5.11 per 1000 of mean 
strength ; contusions and sprains, 3.77 ; 
malarial fevers and resulting conditions, 
2.99; articular rheumatism, 2.68; dis- 
eases of the integumentary system, 2.25. 
The death-rate was somewhat lower than 
that for 1886, when it was 8.82, and con- 


siderably lower than the rate for the 
previous decade, which was 11.4. The 
death-rate of the army of the United 
States continues to be higher than that 
of any of the foreign armies except the 
British and Italian. The principal causes 
of deaths were pneumonia and shot- 


wounds. The surgeon-general says that 
the large number of disabled officers of 
the medical department seriously embar- 
rassed its efficiency, and recommends the 
retirement of those officers who have 
been by retiring boards incapacitated 
for active service and their places filled 
by young and active men. He also rec- 
ommends an increase in the force of 
twenty assistant surgeons. 


One that Will Bear Telling Again. 


A CERTAIN fort in the far West, so the 
story goes, was in command of a major 
of artillery who was constantly lament- 
ing that his favorite arm could not be 
more frequently used against the Indians. 
Finally, one day, he took one of the small 
howitzers, which defended the fort, and 
had it securely strapped to the back of 
an army mule with the muzzle project- 
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ing over the animal’s tail. With this 
novel gun-carriage he proceeded in high 
feather with the captain and a sergeant 
to a bluff on the bank of the Missouri, 
near which was encamped a band of 
friendly Indians. The gun was duly 
loaded and primed, the fuse inserted, 
and the mule backed to the edge of the 
bluff. The major remarked something 
about the moral effect the exbibition 
was likely to produce upon the Indian 
allies, and stepped gayly forward and 
applied the match. 

The curiosity of the mule was aroused. 
He jerked his head around to see what 
was fizzing away there on his neck, and 
the next second his feet were all bunched 
together and making forty revolutions 
a minute, while the gun was threatening 
everything under the canopy within a 
radius of ten miles with instant destruc- 
tion. The captain shinned up the only 
available tree. The sergeant threw him- 
self flat on the ground and tried to diga 
hole with his bayonet to crawl into, while 
the fat major rolled over and over in 
agony, alternately invoking the protec- 
tion of Providence and cursing the mule. 
Finally the explosion came, the ball going 
through the roof of the fort. The recoil 
of the gua and the wild leap of the terri- 
fied mule carried both over the bluff to a 
safe anchorage at the bottom of the river. 
The discomfited party returned sadly to 
the fort. 

Shortly after the chief of the Indians 
appeared and announced briefly, ‘‘ Injun 
go home.” 

Questioned as to why, he thus ex- 
plained: ‘‘Injun ver’ brave; help white 
man. Injun use gun, use bow arrow, 
use knife; but when white man fire off 
whole jackass Injun no understand, no 
think right. Injun no help um fight 
that way.” 


A Correction. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE UNITED SERVICE.” 


My peEAR Sir,—Since writing the 
article entitled ‘‘The Union League 
during the War,” which was published 
in your first (January) number, I have 
discovered that I was led into an unin- 
tentional etror, which I desire to correct, 
in view of an injustice thereby done to 
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an officer who performed efficient and 
meritorious service, not only in the field, 
but also in the organization of his com- 
mand. 

As many years have elapsed since the 
important services of the Union League 
through its Enlistment Committee were 
performed, as stated in my address, and 
as many important actors in the scenes 
have passed away, it has been difficult 
to avoid some inaccuracies in the com- 
pilation of my paper, which was pre- 
pared as an address before the United 
Service Club, and read February 22, 
1888. 

My authority for such of the facts and 
statistics, outside of my own recollection, 
therein contained, was ‘‘ A History of 
the Union League of Philadelphia,’’ by 
George Parsons Lathrop, published (by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. in 1884) by au- 


















which at that time I was an officer. 
Mr. Lathrop had access to such papers as 
were in possession of the League, and 
was assisted by some of the older mem- 
bers in the compilation of his history of 
the organization in such a way as to 
gather together all the material that was 
available. 

I have since learned from what I con- 
sider undoubted authority, that while 
these statements in the main are accu- 
rate, Mr. Lathrop has inadvertently been 
misinformed as to the battalion raised 
and commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
T. Elwood Zell, not only as to the term 
of service for which it was enlisted, but 
also as to the inference drawn (not unnat- 
urally) as to the money expended in re- 
cruiting it, and the source from which it 
emanated. I have been informed that 
the total amount of money (with some 
very trifling exceptions) was furnished 
by Colonel Zell for the expenses inci- 
dent to recruiting and raising the bat- 
talion which he commanded, under the 
auspices of the Union League, and that 
it was recruited not for three months, 
but for six months. 

I am quite sure that Mr. Lathrop 
would cheerfully make this correction, 
if he were informed of these facts, which 
have reached me since the publication of 
his history, and I am only too happy, 
myself, to correct the inaccuracy which 
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I accidentally and innocently fell into, 
as injustice was certainly done Colonel 
Zell in the article as published in your 
magazine. 
Sincerely yours, etc., 
EpwIn N. BENson. 


Whist Rules in Rhyme. 


THE MODERN GAME AS LAID DOWN BY 
MR. POLE. 


Ir you the modern game of whist would 
know, 

From this great principle its precepts 
flow,— 

Treat your own hand as to your partner's 
joined, 

And play not one alone but both com- 
bined. 


Your first lead makes your partner un- 
derstand 

What is the chief component of your 
hand; 

And hence there is necessity the strongest 

That your first lead be from your suit 
that’s longest. 


In this, with ace and king, lead king, 
then ace; 

With king and queen, king also has first 
place ; 

With ace, queen, knave, lead ace and 
then the queen ; 

With ace, four small ones, ace should 
first be seen ; 

With queen, knave, ten, you let the 
queen precede ; 

In other cases you the lowest lead. 


Ere you return your friend’s your own 
suit play ; 

But trumps you must return without 
delay. 


When you return your partner’s lead 
take pains 

To lead him back the best your hand 
contains, 

If you received not more than three at 
first ; 

If you had more you may return the 
worst. 

But if you hold the master card you’re 
bound 

In most cases to play it second round. 
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Whene’er you want a lead ’tis seldom 


wrong 
To lead up to the weak or through the 


strong. 


If second hand your lowest should be 
played, 

Unless you mean “trump sighal’’ to be 
made ; 

Or if you’ve king and queen, or ace or 
king, 

Then one of these will be the proper 
thing. 


Mind well the rules for trumps,—you’ll 
often need them ; 

When you hold five ’tis always right to 
lead them ; 

Or if the lead won’t come in time to you, 

Then signal to your partner so to do. 


Watch also for your partner’s trump re- 
quest, 

To which, with less than four, play out 
your best. 


To lead through honors turned up is bad | 
| them wretched. 


play, 
Unless you want the trump-suit cleared 
away. 


When, second hand, a doubtful trick you 
see, 

Don’t trump it if you hold more trumps 
than three ; 

But, having three or less, trump fear- 
lessly. 


When weak in trumps yourself don’t 
force your friend, 

But always force the adverse strong 
trump hand. 


For sequences stern custom has decreed 
The lowest you must play, if you don’t 
lead. 


When you discard weak suits you ought 
to choose, 
For strong ones are too valuable to lose. 
—WN. Y. Herald. 


Bits of Wisdom. 
LossTEIN: Charity is not an action; 
it is life. 
Luther: To do so no more is the truest 
repentance. 
Magoon: Truth is like a torch: when 
shaken it shines. 
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Landor: There is a vast deal of vital 
air in loving words. 

Bartol: Character is a diamond that 
scratches every other stone. 

Bonnard: Silence is the wit of fools 
and one of the virtues of the wise. 

Thomas 4 Kempis: All is not lost 
when anything goes contrary to you. 

Diderot: Few persons live to-day, but 
are preparing to do so to-morrow. 

Epictetus: What we ought not to do 
we should not think of doing. 

Lessing: A single grateful thought 
towards heaven is the most effective 
prayer. 

George Macdonald: Some people only 
understand enough of a truth to reject it. 

Countess de Gasparin: The saddest 
thing under the sky is a soul incapable 
of sadness. 

Schiller: A merely fallen enemy may 
rise again, but the reconciled one is truly 
vanquished. 

Felthan : Comparison, more than re- 
ality, makes men happy and can make 


Froude: You cannot dream yourself 
into character; you must hammer and 
forge yourself one. 

Matthew Henry: No great characters 
are formed in this world without suffer- 
ing and self-denial. 


THE following extract from a presiden- 
tial address on health by Sir Lyon Play- 
fair forcibly puts the improvement in 
military hygiene: 

‘Since the Crimean war, the military 
authorities, aided by the excellent hygi- 
enists among the medical officers of the 
army, have placed the health of the 
army in a much more satisfactory con- 
dition, and the result is that the mortality 
of the army is now less than half of what 
it was before the war. But it is not in 
our army alone that such results have 
been produced. Formerly the deaths 
from sickness in campaigns were four 
times more numerous than those from 
wounds. Every campaign now lessens 
the proportion, because the sanitary con- 
dition of the soldier’s life, both in peace 
and war, is much better attended to. In 
the Franco-German war the German 
troops lost less than a third of their dead 
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by disease, while formerly the loss had 
been four times that from wounds. The 
following figures give the deaths from 
disease for every hundred men lost in the 
campaign: French, in the Crimean war, 
79; United States troops, in American 
war, 80; Germans, in the last French 
war, 29. The small loss from disease 
compared with that from wounds in the 
French army promises much for military 
hygiene in future campaigns. In the 
Crimean war, after the sad experience 
among our own troops, owing to defec- 
tive sanitary organization, we sent out 
a sanitary commission and improved the 
hygienic condition of our troops, while 
France failed to do so. And the final 
result, according to Chenu, is that while 
we lost 12 per one thousand of our 
men, France lost 155 of hers. Formerly 
the rate of mortality in the chief towns 
of British India, such as Calcutta and 
Bombay, was appalling ; now by hygienic 
improvements, and in spite of the tropi- 
cal climate, it scarcely exceeds that of 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. ’’ 


I once sailed with a captain in the 
navy who was not much of a scholar 
and no hand at letter-writing. The De- 
partment sent him, before sailing on a 
three years’ cruise, instructions several 
pages long, a real state paper, with par- 
ticular instructions to do this, that, and 
the other thing, and also to avoid doing 
certain things. Well, the captain made 
a most successful cruise, and returned 
home with his ship in fine order and 
discipline. 

A friend called upon him as soon as 
he anchored, and found him in a most 
depressed and melancholy condition. 
Anxiously asking what was the matter, 
he was informed that ‘“‘there was that 
d—d letter to write to the Department,” 
with a report of his cruise. 

The captain labored over it for a day 
or two, but finally gave it upas hopeless ; 
and then he took the paper which con- 
tained his original instructions and wrote 
on the margin, opposite each item, 
‘Done it!’ “Done it!’ ‘ Didn’t do 
it!” ‘Couldn’t do it!’ And then he 
signed the instructions, and sent them 
in, and the report was considered en- 
tirely satisfactory. E. S$. 


SERVICE SALAD. 
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I —— W—— was a lieutenant in the 
navy in the days when the drum “rolled 
to grog.”’ 

W—, although otherwise an excel- 
lent officer and capital sailor, was often 
in trouble on account of his devotion to 
the bottle, and was for a long time unem- 
ployed. 

At last, having professed a resolution 
to reform, his friends, who were influen- 
tial at Washington, obtained for him the 
command of a smart little vessel, but 
upon one condition, and that was that he 
should take no spirituous liquors to sea 
with him. 

Old I—— promised; and kept his 
promise, like an officer and a gentleman, 
but, “after fooling with port and sherry, 
and other trifling drinks,’ and having 
been at sea for some weeks, he felt the 
desire for a good, solid drink of old 
whisky come strongly upon him. 

One day, at noon, as he was walking 
the quarter-deck, the drum rolled, and he 
walked forward to the tub where the 
grog was being served, and said, ‘‘ What’s 
this complaint I hear about the whisky ? 
Give me a tot.” 

The copious tin measure was at once 
filled and handed to the commanding 
officer, who threw his head back, swigged 
it off, shut one eye, and then said, ‘‘ Give 
me another! I drink it so seldom that 
I may be mistaken. No! very good 
whisky! no cause for complaint!’ And 
off he walked, with a good half-pint 
under his belt. And the best of the joke 
was that there had been no complaint of 
the whisky. E. 8. 


Among the passengers in a ‘ bobtail 
car” were three Louisiana Frenchmen 
and a Virginian. 

The ‘late unpleasantness’’ was under 
discussion, and the Creoles, with that 
idol-worshiping of local greatness pecu- 
liar to the South, were speaking of Beau- 
regard as if he had been the great central 
figure of the war. It was Bo’rgar this 
and Bo’rgar that, until the Virginian’s 
breath was taken away. 

‘What about Robert E. Lee?’ he 
finally gasped. ‘‘ Wasn’t he round thar 
summers about that time ?”’ ‘ 

‘‘ Li?” said the little Creole, inquir- 
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ingly. ‘Never ’eard of ’im. Alphonse, 
you ever ’ear of Li?”’ 

‘¢ Nevare,’’ from Alphonse. 

The Virginian turned in despair to the 
third Creole. 

“‘ And you, sir?” 

“Oh, yas; J ’ear of Li. I speak of 
’im to Bo’rgar. Bo’rgar tink very ’ighly 
of ’im.” 


SomE sailors were on the forecastle of 
one of our men-of-war one day discuss- 
ing the knotty point as to who was the 
first navigator. After it had been de- 
cided by universal consent that Noah 
was the first, an Irish foretopman in- 
sisted that Moses was the second, ‘‘ more 
by token that he sailed down the Nile 
in thim ould ancient times, and was 
sthranded forninst the princess as he 
was takin’ the air.”’ 

He fortified his position by the follow- 
ing quotation: 


“ Great Phayroe’s daughter on the banks of Nile 

Wint wan day to bathe in stile, 

And running along the bank to dry her shkin, 

She hot her fut agin the bashket Moses lay in. 

The princess turned round to her maids, and 
shmiled, 

Saying, ‘Girls, which av yees owns this darlin’ 
child?” 


OLD Captain McC——, of the navy, a 
gallant veteran of the War of 1812, was 
well known as a boon companion in the 
days when temperance was not much in 
vogue. 
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He was once summoned as a witness 
to character in the case of an officer, the 
court-martial being composed of eleven 
commodores and captains. 

The judge-advocate, in the course of 
his examination, asked McC—— whether 
‘the had ever seen the accused drunk ?”’ 

‘Well,’ said the captain, “ yes,— 
gentlemanly drunk, as I have seen all of 
this honorable court.”’ ° 

It is needless to say that, after this 
reply, McC——’s examination was a very 
short one. E. S. 


“Tue OTHER SIDE oF Wa4rk,’’ pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Co., Boston, is the 
title of a collection of letters written 
by Katherine Prescott Wormeley during 
her time of service as nurse on board 
the ‘Daniel Webster,’ a hospital boat 
sent from Washington by the Sanitary 
Commission for the relief of the sick 
and wounded during the late war. 

These letters having been written in 
haste and printed, the author tells us, 
without revisal, leave necessarily a great 
deal to be desired in point of, style and 
construction, but.as a simple recital of 
the trials and sufferings of that noble 
band of men and women who followed 
our soldiers into the very heart of dan- 
ger, and a fair picture of the great work 
carried on successfully by them of caring 
for the wounded and dying, the book 
will find its place in many a sympa- 
thizing heart. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


COMMANDERY-IN-CHIEF. 


CrrovLar No. 15. 
Series of 1888. 
Whole No. 40. 

I. The Commandery of the State of 


Indiana was organized at Indianapolis 
December 19, 1888, by Brevet Major- 
General Rutherford B. Hayes, U.S.V., 
Commander-in-Chief. 

II. Official communications should be 
addressed to Major-General Lew Wal- 
lace, U.S.V., Commander, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, or te First Lieutenant 
B. B. Peck, Recorder, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 

III. In accordance with the constitu- 
tion, the Commander-in-Chief directs 
that Commanderies of the Order tender 
greetings to the Commandery of Indiana. 

By command of 
Bvt. Maj.-Gen. RutHERForD B. Hayzs, 

U.8.V., Commander-in-Chief. 
JounN P. Nicnotson, Bvt. Lt.-Col., 
U.S.V., Recorder-in- Chief. 


} PHILADELPAIA, Dec. 20, 1888. 


The following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion : 


Commandery of the State of Maine. 
Stated meeting held December 6, 1888. 
To THe First Ciass.— Cornelius 

Charles Cusick, Capt. U.S.A. ; Howard 

Corning (by inheritance). 

To tHE Srconp C.iass. — George 
Hartwell Brickett, John Sedgewick 
Hyde. 

Commandery of the State of Massa- 

chusetts. 

Stated meeting held December 6, 1888. 

To THE First C.ass. — Charles 
Farnsworth (by inheritance), Ward 


Brooks Frothingham, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
James Levin Hall, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Frank Edward Orcutt, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 
James Pope, Capt. U.S.V. 


Commandery of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Stated. meeting held December 22, 
1888. 

To THE First CLass.—Edward Don- 
nelly, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Henry Ezra 
Nichols, Lt.-Commander U.S.N.; Dan- 
iel Webster Field, lst Lt. U.S.V.; 
Cassius Marcellus Bush, 2d Lt. 
U.S.V.; John Christopher Byram, 2d 
Lt. U.S.V.; Charles Henry Miles (by 
inheritance). 

To THE SEconD CLAss.—Harry Clif- 
ford Stuart. 


Commandery of the State of Wis- 
consin, 


Stated meeting held December 5, 1888. 

To THE First CLass.—Richard Le- 
onidas Gove, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; James 
Baxter McCoy, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 


Commandery of the State of Illinois, 

Stated meeting held December 13, 
1888. 

To THE First C1iass.—Frederick 
Lewis Fake, lst Lt. U.S.V.; Jacob 
Corwin Hansel, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; John 
Levering, Maj. U.S.V. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 2, 1888. 
To tHE First Criass.—Bvt. Brig.- 

Gen. James Monroe Deems, U.S.V. ; 

Adolph August Hoehling, Med. Insp. 

U S.N.; Robert Boyd, Lt.-Col. U.S.V. ; 

James Henry Bradford, Chaplain 

U.S.V.; Augustus Russell Street 

Foote, Capt. U.S.V. ; Adolph Erdman, 
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Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; Charles Adolph 
Krause, Capt. U.S.V.; Thomas Wil- | 
son, Capt. U.S.V.; Alfred Hamilton, 
Capt. U.S.V. 


Ohio Commandery. 

Stated meeting held December 5, 1888. 

To THE First CLass.—Isaac Newton 
Gilruth, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Frank H. 
Mason, Capt. U.8.V.; Thomas H. Os- 
born, Capt. U.S.V.; Patrick Henry 
Dowling, Capt. U.S.V.; John Wesley 
Frazer, Bvt. Col. U.S.V. 

To tHE Srconp C.ass. — William 
Thane Partridge and George Henry 
Wood. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 5, 1888. 
To tHE First Crass, — George 
Washington Hardacre, Capt. U.S.V.; 
David Franklin Vail, 2d Lt..U.8.V. ; 
Egbert Eighmy Hughson, Ist Lt. 
US.V. 

To THE SEconD CLAss. — Seymour 
Van Cleve. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 9, 1888. 
To THE First Crass. — Llewellyn 
Dean Woodward, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 


Missouri Commandery. 

Stated meeting held December 1, 1888. 

To THt First CLass.—Theodore Au- 
gust Meysenberg, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Car- 
man Adams Newcomb, Col. U.S.V.; 
Seymour Dwight Thompson, Capt. 
U.S.V.; John Nicholson Coudrey, Ist 
Lt. U.S.V.; Martin Hoadley Smith, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Robert Adams, Jr., Capt. 
U.S.V.; Julius Pitzman, Capt. U.S.V. 


Nebraska Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 5, 1888. 
To THE First CLass.—William D. 

Wildman, Capt. U.S.V.; David A. 
Dorsey, Lt. U.S.V.; Charles Leland 
Hall (by inheritance). 


Kansas Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 5, 1888. 
To THE First Ciass.—Uri Balcom 
Pearsall, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V. ; Mar- 
tin Van Buren Barney, Capt. U.S.V. 
To THE THIRD CLass.—Charles Rob- 
inson. 
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Iowa Commandery. 

Stated meeting held November 22, 
1888. 

To THE First Criass.—Charles W. 
Fracker, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Josiah Given, 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; Conduce H. 
Gatch, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; William A. 
Dinwiddie, Ist Lt. U.S.A.; Joseph W. 
Muffly, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 

To tHE TurrpD CLass.—Hon. James 
Harlan. 

Stated meeting held December 4, 1888. 

To THe First Crass. — Francis 
Wheeler Tupper, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 
Massachusetts Commandery. 
Capt. Arthur Morris, U.S.A., to New 
York Commandery. 


California Commandery. 

Maj. Frederick Mears, U.S.A., Capt. 
Morris Cooper Foote, U.S.A., and Eu- 
gene Porter Stone, of the Second Class, 
to New York Commandery ; Bvt. Brig.- 
Gen. Michael Ryan Morgan, U.S.A., 
to Illinois Commandery ; Col. John Ed- 
mund Yard, U.S.A., to Kansas Com- 
mandery. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Companions Julian Wisner Hinckley 
and De Laskie Danforth, Second Class, 
to Minnesota Commandery. 


Ohio Commandery, 

Capt. James R. Carnahan, U.S.V., 
Maj. Clifton Comly, U.S.A., Maj. Wil- 
liam Cumbach, U.S.V., Capt. Dudley 
H. Chase, U.S.V., Bvt. Brig.-Gen. R. 
S. Foster, U.S.V., Capt. Joseph R. 
Jackson, U.S.V., Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Fred. 
Knefler, U.S.V., Ist Lt. G. W. H. 
Kemper, U.S.V., 1st Lt. Thomas H. 
Kirby, U.S.V., Capt. David Lostutter, 
U.8.V., Brig.-Gen. George F. McGin- 
nis, U.S.V., Ist Lt. James S. Ostrander, 
U.S.V., Col. Oran Perry, U.S.V., 2d 
Lt. Stanton J. Peele, U.S.V., 1st Lt. 
B. B. Peck, U.S.V., Bvt. Capt. R. S. 
Robertson, U.S.V., Maj. Charles L. 
Wilson, U.S.V.. Maj.-Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace, U.S.V., Maj. Jacob A. West, 
U.S.V., and Capt. Charles G. Penney, 
U.S.A., to the Illinois Commandery 
from October 30, 1888. 
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Michigan Commandery. 
Bvt. Maj. John Tyler, U.S.A., to Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 
California Commandery. 
Maj. Edward James 
U.S.A., December 10, 1888. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 

Maj. Henry Joseph Farnsworth, 
U.S.A., November 14, 1888; Capt. Ira 
Nichols Burritt, U.S.V., November 21, 
1888. 


Michigan Commandery, 
Ist Lt. Henry Starkey, October 28, 
1888. 


Missouri Commandery. 


James Craig, Brig.-Gen. U.S.V., Oc- | 


tober 21, 1888. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 
(From the Indianapolis Journal.) 


mandery. 

THE Indiana Commandery of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States is the title of the latest 
branch of the now famous organization, 
which, formed by three gentlemen of 
Philadelphia, at the close of the Civil 
War, now has Commanderies in eigh- 
teen States and Territories, and a mem- 
bership of over six thousand. Of these 
three gentlemen, but one, Peter D. 
Keyser, is now living. The first Com- 
mandery was formed in Pennsylvania, 
and others followed in New York and 
Massachusetts ; but the principal growth 
of the Order has been since 1878, when 
Colonel John P. Nicholson was made 
Recorder of the Pennsylvania Command- 
ery, at that time the Commandery-in- 
Chief, and it is not saying too much to 


affirm that much of its increase and | 
| meeting were introduced at a general 


prosperity is due to his efforts. From 
the beginning the Order had the favor of 
the greatest soldiers of the Union army. 
Framed after the model of the Order of 
the Cincinnati, with a provision for per- 
petuating its existence by the admission 
of the eldest sons of original members, 
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Spaulding, | 
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they saw in it an opportunity not only 
of perpetuating the principles for which 
they fought, but a means of preserving | 
their own records in the keeping of their 
descendants. General Grant belonged 
to it, and was the Grand Commander of 
the New York Commandery when he 
died. Hancock was its first Commander- 
in-Chief, and was followed by General 
Phil Sheridan, who was succeeded by 
General Hayes, its present head. Gen- 
eral Logan was a member of the Illinois 
Commandery, and nearly every promi- 
nent officer of the Union army who has 
passed away was enrolled among its 


| membership. 


With the organization of the Ohio 
Commandery, in 1882, the principal 
growth of the Order in the West began. 
That Commandery is not only among 
the strongest numerically, but it was 
made up in the beginning of earnest 
workers, and its influence was soon felt 
among neighboring Western States. It 
included such men as General Benjamin 


| Harrison, R. B. Hayes, J. D. Cox, 
Thomas Wood, J. B. Foraker, E. F. 


Organization of the Indiana Com- | Noyes, and others. 


And to its work 
the new Indiana Commandery largely 
owes its origin, most of its charter 
members being former members of the 
Ohio body. 

The organization of the Indiana Com- 
mandery, while it was intended to be 
made a fitting and appropriate celebra- 
tion of the birth of the new section, 
gradually assumed proportions which 
were not anticipated by its projectors. 
The companions of the other States took 
a special interest in giving the Hoosiers 
a good send off, and all day yesterday 
the incoming trains brought delegations 
from many of the larger cities of the 
West and Northwest, besides the visitors 
from various points in this State. 

The visitors were entertained through- 
out the forenoon.by resident companions, 
and at noon those whose names were 
listed to be balloted for at the business 


meeting held in the Assembly Hall. In 
the afternoon receptions were given by 
General Harrison, Dr. and Mrs. H. R. 
Allen, and Major Clifton Comly, which 
were largely attended. At 6 P.M. the 
business meeting of the Order was held 
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at the assembly room, Commander-in- 
Chief Hayes presiding, and Captain A. 
H. Mattox, of Cincinnati, officiating as 
Recorder, in place of Colonel Nicholson, 
the Recorder-in-Chief. After roll-call 
the charter was delivered by Captain 
Mattox, Major E. C. Dawes and other 
Commanders assisting in the ceremony, 
and the insignia were delivered to the 
officers-elect after they had been sworn 
in by the Commander-in-Chief, as fol- 
lows : 

Commander. — Major-General Lew 
Wallace, Crawfordsville. 

Senior Vice-Commander.—General R. 
S. Foster, Indianapolis. 

Junior Vice-Commander.—Captain R. 
S. Robertson, Fort Wayne. 

Recorder.—Lieutenant B. B. Peck, 
Indianapolis. 

Registrar.—Lieutenant G. W. H. 
Kemper, Muncie. 

Chancellor.—Major C. §S. Wilson, 
Indianapolis. 

Treasurer.—Lieutenant S. J. Peelle, 
Indianapolis. 

Chaplain. — Major Will Cumback, 
Greensburg. 

Council of Administration.—Colonel 
Eli Lilly, Indianapolis; Major V. R. 
West, Richmond; Colonel Oran Perry, 
Indianapolis; Major Sig. Wales, Terre 
Haute; and Major W. H. Calkins, 
Indianapolis. 

General Lew Wallace, as Commander, 
and Lieutenant B. B. Peck, as Recorder, 
then took charge of the Commandery, 
and after the election of the new mem- 
bers, the list of whom was published 
yesterday, and some routine business, 
the Commandery adjourned for the ban- 
quet tendered to visiting companions. 


AROUND THE BANQUET-TABLE. 


At 8.30 p.m. the banquet was spread 
at the Bates House, and the companions 
without reference to their several Com- 
manderies filed through the halls of the 
hotel to the dining-hall. There was some 
little delay in opening the doors of the 
room, and the crowd amused itself by 
singing patriotic songs, the singing- 
school of the Missouri Commandery lead- 
inginthe music. At 8.45 the doors were 
thrown open and seats were assigned to 
the guests, preference being given to the 
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crippled and partially disabled members 
of the Order. Four hundred and eight 
sat down at the banquet-tables, many of 
the members living in this city not being 
included, although it was expected they, 
too, would be provided for. The first 
preparation was made for two hundred 
and fifty, but the number so increased 
that not only was the large dining-room 
closely seated, but the ordinary was also 
full. Three long tables were placed, and 
these were handsomely set with linen, 
silver, crystal, and china. At intervals 
from one end to the other were alternat- 
ing bouquets and baskets of flowers. The 
bouquets were upright in silver cylindri- 
cal vases, and the baskets were in quaint 
shapes. The centres were filled with a 
fern plant and surrounded with all the 
wealth of bloom that the conservatories 
afforded in roses, hyacinths, carnations, 
frigia, tulips, daisies, and violets. The 
centre-table bore a beautiful design, the 
emblem of the Legion, made of white 
hyacinths, carnations, and ferns, and this 
was sent, after the banquet, to a very 
prominent member, General R. 8. Foster, 
of this city, who was unable to be present 
on account of illness. The corners of 
the rooms were banked with tall palms, 
and the main hall in front of the dining- 
room door was decorated with the same 
plants, forming a screen for the musi- 
cians. Back of the musicians were 
flags tastefully draped, matching in their 
triple colors the ribbons, from which are 
suspended the Legion medals worn by 
every member. 

At ten o’clock General Wallace called 
the guests to order, and Chaplain W. L. 
Robinson, of the Missouri Commandery, 
asked the blessing of Divine Providence 
upon the feast and those who were to 
partake of it. He also asked that the 
same favor might be extended to the so- 
cial intercourse of the companions that 
had been shown them upon the field of 
battle. The singing-school of the Mis- 
souri Commandery then sang a medley 
which ranged from “‘ My Country, ’tis of 
Thee’ to the bugle song ‘“‘I Can’t Get 
‘Em Up.’”’ Companion Ripley, of the 
same Commandery, also furnished an 
admirable solo, which was heartily ap- 
plauded. The address of welcome of 
Commander Lew Wallace, of the In- 
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diana Commandery, which followed, was 
received with marked enthusiasm, the 
cheering of the guests at several portions 
of it compelling the speaker to suspend 
his remarks at times, and laughter being 
frequent throughout. 

There were further selections by the 
singing-school at the close of General 
‘Wallace’s address, and when they were 
finished, General R. B. Hayes was pre- 
sented as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Order. There was a unanimous request 
that he should speak from a position 
where he could be readily seen and heard, 
and, after some importunity, he stood 
upon the table at. the head of the room 
and said: 

‘¢ CoMPANIONS:—The Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion of the United States 
is writing the history and biography of 
the war for the Union on ascale that will 
soon fill many volumes. Its own story 
can easily be told within the limits of a 
few pages. 

‘‘ In the very hour of the rapture and 
ecstasy of our full and final triumph in 
the great conflict, the cruel tidings came 
that seemed to blast it all forever. What 
was victory without Lincoln? Where 
was hope with Lincoln murdered? In 
the midst of the sadness and almost de- 
spair that settled down upon all minds 
and hearts, and in that deep gloom,—in 
that darkness that could indeed be felt,— 
a little band of patriots of the war in the 
loyal city of Philadelphia recalled the ex- 
ample of the Revolutionary fathers, and 
imitated the action of Washington and 
his officers of the Continental army, 
when they were about to bid each other 
farewell at the end of the long, hard 
contest of the war for independence. 

‘‘The founders of our Order on that 
April day, in 1865, as they took counsel 
together in that city where independence 
was born, were happily enlightened by 
the record which the veterans of 1783 
had left for their instruction and imita- 
tion. It was as if General Washington, 
and General Knox, and Baron Steuben, 
and their immortal associates had been 
called to take part in the deliberations 
of the men whose privilege it had been 
to stand by their country’s cause in the 
divine war in which Lincoln had been 
their leader. The path traced by the 
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footprints of the Revolutionary fathers 
was followed with unfaltering steps. 
The ancient and precious record relates 
that ‘the Revolution having been ac- 
complished, the Society of the Cincin- 
nati was instituted as a monument of 
the memorable occasion. Its purpose 
was to cherish and perpetuate the mutual 
feelings of patriotism, benevolence, and 
brotherly friendship created by a com- 
mon experience of the hardships encoun- 
tered in achieving the freedom of their 
country, and establishing its rank among 
the nations of the earth. The movement, 
though chiefly commemorative, was not 
unmixed with motives of prudence and 
policy ; was in unison with the spontane- 
ous feeling of the army at the moment 
of its dissolution, and was conducted and 
controlled by men of tried virtue and 
wisdom. The guarantee of its character 
was that it received the sanction and 
was under the guidance of Washington. 
- + + Several of the distinguished officers 
of the war were men of cultivated minds, 
to whom the ancient classic history and 
literature were favorite reading, and they 
now adopted for their association the 
name and example of the Roman citizen 
soldier, who laid down in peace arms 
only assumed for public defense. It 
was Washington personified under the 
image of the Roman Cincinnatus!’ 

‘‘ Wishing to impart to their beloved 
society an element of durability which 
otherwise could not belong to it, they 
provided that its regular membership 
should be inheritable and directly trans- 
ferable, upon principles analogous to 
those of legal descent, and limited to 
the eldest male posterity. Hamilton 
and other prominent and earnest advo- 
cates of the institution objected to this 
provision, because it seemed to refer to 
mere birth what properly belonged to 
merit, and because it was inconsistent 
with the genius of the society and with 
true republican principles. There were 
for a time also hostility, angry discus- 
sion, and even unfriendly legislation, in 
several of the States. But gradually it 
became clear that no rights were con- 
ferred nor sought by the society in dero- 
gation of the rights of other citizens,— 
that the distinction was social and indi- 
vidual, and practically in no way distin- 
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guishable from that natural regard for 
posterity which, in the language of Mr. 
Webster, ‘elevates the character and 
improves the heart.’ The Revolutionary 
sires who had fought through the seven 
long and anxious years of the war, 
about to return in poverty to their 
homes, were sadly conscious of the great 
disadvantages in which they were to 
pass their declining years. Their neigh- 
bors who had not shared the dangers, 
hardships, and sacrifices of the war, but 
who had saved and perhaps increased 
their estates, were able to leave to their 
children a competency for their support, 
and for their social consideration. Not 
so with the scarred veterans of the Army 
of Washington. The only inheritance 
they could leave to their children was 
the good name which accrues to him 
who risks all and devotes all to serve 
faithfully his country. Considerations 
like this gradually acquired their due 
weight in the judgment of the patriotic 
public, and long before the last Revo- 
lutionary veteran went to his reward 
the Society of the Cincinnati was re- 
garded as an institution which worthily 
and honorably represented and preserved 
the heroic deeds of our country’s golden 
age. 

“The Society of the Cincinnati, as 
described in this brief summary quoted 
from authentic history, was the un- 
questioned prototype of the Military Or- 
der of the Loyal Legion. No member 
or friend of the society would wish to 
change any of the leading facts connected 
with its origin and early history. The 
place, the time, the model chosen, and 
the sentiment which sought and found 
expression in its organization are all 
fitting and noble. What will be its 
future? What will be its influence on 
its members and our countrymen, and 
especially upon the young who are grow- 
ing up to take our places? It is not and 
it will not be a political organization. 
We understand very well that free gov- 
ernment is, of necessity, a government 
by means of political parties. We also 
understand perfectly that men who have 
stood by their convictions on the perilous 
edge of battle are not likely to be neutrals 
in the political conflicts of their day. 
But our organization stands on a senti- 
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ment that can easily bear the severest 
possible strain due to sectarian or par- 
tisan feelings. The Loyal Legion is 
essentially the organic expression of our 
comradeship in a sacred war. Our hon- 
ored companion who is so largely at this 
time and in this place in all our thoughts, 
in his terse and emphatic way gave the 
whole pith of the question. Said General 
Harrison, ‘Politics cannot break the 
bond of comradeship.’ In this the 
general made no mistake. You, my 
companion, do not think as I do on the 
political issues of the hour. You are 
confident that I am wrong. But I 
match your confidence. I knowI am 
right and that you are wrong. This 
difference between us does not even dim 
the brightness of the links that unite us. 
They were: welded when we stood to- 
gether as comrades on holy ground, 
fighting for eternal right. Where is 
holy ground? If anywhere it is where 
man freely dies for his fellow-man. 
That sublime privilege was the crown 
of Lincoln’s fame. And we of the 
Loyal Legion and our comrades of the 
Grand Army can reverently thank God 
that we were permitted to stand by 
Lincoln in the deadly crisis of our 
nation’s history. 

‘‘T repeat the question, What shall be 
the teaching which the Loyal Legion 
will give to the companions of the Order, 
to their countrymen, and to posterity? 
Ideas rule the world. It goes without 
saying that the ideas we fought for are 
the principles of the Loyal Legion. 
Those ideas, without regard to the sect 
or party of our choice, we hold to. All 
legitimate results and fair deductions 
from these principles we will also ever 
cherish. 

“The Union of the fathers was im- 
periled by secession. Our faith is that 
the American republic, in the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court, is ‘an 
indestructible Union of indestructible 
States.’ 

‘The general government was threat- 
ened by the doctrine that the allegiance 
of the citizen was due only to his State. 
Our faith is that the citizen’s allegiance 
is to the United States, and that the 
United States isin authority, and duty 
in the fullest possible sense, a nation. 
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“The contention of our adversaries 
was that slavery was national, perpetual, 
and of Divine origin. Our faith is that 
no statute and no Constitution can make 
valid ‘the false and fatal phantasy that 
man can hold property in man.’ 

‘« By reason of their peculiar institu- 
tion in the slave-holding States education 
was within the reach of only the few who 
were rich. But for the white man who 
was poor it was not provided, and for the 
colored man it was not simply denied, 
but by solemn enactments was made a 
crime. The faith of the Loyal Legion 
is that universal suffrage is essential to 
liberty, and that there can be no fitting 
exercise and no full enjoyment of the 
right of suffrage without universal edu- 
cation. 

‘The corner-stone of the slave-holding 
system was the impious dogma that 
‘might makes right.’ But the trail of 
this serpent is over all human society and 
is found where the foot-print of a slave 
was never seen. The weaker nations 
around us with which we deal; the In- 
dians, the children of misfortune, of 
poverty, of evil habits and of crime, 
who are at all our doors,—the faith that 
we learned in the school of war with 
respect to them all is that they are the 
offspring of our common Father, and 
that social distinction, wealth, learning, 
and other advantages outside of charac- 
ter were of little avail in that bloody 
trial, and that everything there deferred 
to manhood. Therefore we would in- 
culcate sympathy with manhood and re- 
spect for manhood wherever it is found. 

‘“¢ Above all, our faith is in America. 
We believe in the study of America, of 
its history, of its geography, and of the 
lives of its men and of its women. We be- 
lieve in American principles, in Ameri- 
can music, and songs and tune. We have 
no quarrel with Europe, or with any for- 
eign people. But we prefer that their 
notions, their follies, their vices, and their 
perils should remain on the other side of 
the Atlantic. We have enough vices, 
follies, and perils of our own. We im- 
port from Europe altogether too many. 

‘We believe in the American home, 
and in the character and the virtue 
which make American homes happy. 
We have faith in all our hearts and in 
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all our minds in American women. They 
lend to every cherished scene of life its 
chief. grace and ornament and charm. 
We owe to them the best refuge and 
blessing the earth affords. To them we 
owe the art of home-making. Their tact 
and wisdom as teachers and their virtues 
make the happiness. of the American 
home. When the great trial came and 
calamity was to be met and sacrifices 
made, Mr. Lincoln could say, lacking, 
as he said he was, in skill in paying com- 
pliments to women, ‘If all that has been 
said by orators and poets since the crea- 
tion of the world in praise of women 
were applied to the women of America, 
it would not do them justice for their 
conduct during this war.’ 

‘¢ ¢God bless the women of America!’ 

‘‘ Finally, one of the mistakes of the 
Rebellion was unduly to exalt. what they 
called ‘sovereign States.’ They thought 
each State should have its own flag for 
its people to gaze upon, and to admire 
and love. They would have had thirty- 
four flags in 1861—thirty-eight now— 
and at no distant day a hundred. Each 
would represent a separate government, 
a separate army, and a separate navy, 
and all of them would wave helplessly 
and miserably over ‘States discordant, 
dissevered, belligerent!’ The faith of 
the Loyal Legion is the reverse of all 
this. We believe that the whole of the 
American Republic—every State and 
every acre in every State—belongs to 
one flag, ‘the old flag,’—the stars and 
stripes,—the flag of Washington and of 
Lincoln,—the flag of the United States. 

‘Their rabble of flags would have 
represented never-ending petty wars be- 
tween-the inhabitants of petty States. 
Our one flag represents a people great, 
prosperous, and happy, whose heritage 
will be as long as they are guided by 


.wisdom and justice, the enjoyment of 


unbroken harmony, and perpetual peace 
throughout a continental republic. 

‘‘These, companions and friends, are 
some of the lessons which the Society of 
the Loyal Legion would teach to our 
children and our children’s children to 
the end of the chapter.” 

At every pause in General Hayes’s ad- 
dress he was heartily applauded, and at 
the conclusion of his remarks the guests 
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rose to their feet and gave him three 
hearty cheers. 

After further musical contributions by 
the singing-school, the companions dis- 
persed with many expressions of satisfac- 
tion over their meeting, and many good 
wishes for the success of the new com- 
mandery. 


Among the Companions. 


GeNERAL Harrison attended the 
business meeting of the Indiana Com- 
mandery yesterday afternoon, but on 
account of other engagements that had 
been previously made was not at the 
banquet. 

Commander-in-Chief Hayes has three 


gion. The eldest son came in as a mem- 
ber of the second class by virtue of the 
primogeniture clause in the Constitution 
of the Order, and the other boys came in 
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as the lineal representatives of relatives 
of their mother, who left no other de- 
scendants to occupy their places. 

The California Commandery sent the 
following message: ‘ California sends 
Christmas greeting and warmest con- 
gratulations to the Commandery of In- 
diana, instituted at the happiest season of 
the year. May she have a happy and 
prosperous career. We deeply regret 
our inability to be present, but shall be 
with you in spirit.” 

Letters of regret were received from 
General Sherman, General Belknap, and 
others, expressing their regret over their 
inability to attend, and containing cor- 
dial good wishes for the success of the 


new organization. 
sons who are members of the Loyal Le- | 


The thanks of the visiting and local 
companions were freely expressed to the 
local committees, whose unremitting care 
and attention made the occasion one that 
was heartily enjoyed by all participants. 





